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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 48-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth 8t., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Charles R. Kreidler, 236 Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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CASE CONTAINS . . . nany — 


10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
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If changes in contents desired, write. 
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Ven get the Bremium Both > 1 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
‘ IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Literary Digest, Sept. 26, Oct. 17th. 


Note—The Larkin pane Seneeneurins Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they 
give you a box of excellent lanndry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser 


. gas premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise.—7he Independent, New 
ork. 













Nore.—For the soaps manufactured by the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company we have heard many 
expressions of satisfaction and commendation. Knowing what we do we recommend the Company with confi- 
dence.— Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ELECTION OF McKINLEY AND HOBART. 


ILLIAM McKINLEY of Ohio, and Garret A. Hobart of 
New Jersey, the successful Republican candidates for 
President and Vice-President of the United States, not only re- 
ceived a decisive majority of the votes to be cast by Presidential 
electors but were given the largest plurality by popular vote ever 
recorded in a national election. All the States of the central 
West which had been made the fiercest fighting-ground of the 
campaign joined the New England and Middle States in support 
of McKinley. Thelistof McKinley States alsoincludes Maryland 
and West Virginiaof the southern border, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota of the Northwest, and Oregon of the Pacific 
coast. Bryan’s electoral votes comes from trans-Mississippi and 
Southern States. The vote of Wyoming and Kentucky is in 
doubt at this writing, but the official count can not change the 
general result. 
Following is a table, compiled from press dispatches to New 
York papers, showing the electoral vote and approximate plurali- 
ties by popular vote in the several States: 


FOR BRYAN. 
FOR MCKINLEY. 








Electoral Electoral a 
vote. Pluralities. vote. Pluralities. 
California........ 9 6,000 *° 40,000 
Connecticut........ 6 53,839 span 
ee 3 3,837 + 75,000 
ee 24 144,131 4 GSce 
NINN 6 60005040000 15 22,179 13 40,000 
a ie sie IE 13 85,000 eee 3 10,000 
Me 6 47,000 KamsaS.......sse0ee- Jo 8,000 
ee ee 8 30,827 Louisiana. .......... 8 35,000 
Massachusetts.. ... 15 168,716 Mississippi se eeee tere 9 35,000 
} es 14 55,000 Missouri...... ...-- 17 50,000 
Minnesota.......... 9 48,812 Montana.........+.. 3 15,000 
New Hampshire... 4 35,000 Nebraska yeeeteease 8 6,000 
New Jersey......... %0 87,856 Nevada eit seeceees 3 5,000 
New York.......... 36 272,427 North Carolina .... 11 17,000 
North Dakota...... 3 5,000 South Carolina..... 8 35,000 
RR tee aE = 539733 Tennessee.......... 12 10,000 
a 4 "2,500 Texas pal ae eeneeeeee 15 60,000 
Pennsylvania.,.... 32 297,000 Utah. ts taeeeeeeeeens 3 30,000 
Rhode Island..... . 4 234750 Virginia copesta » ce 12 15,000 
South Dakota.... 4 + See Washington........ 4 5,000 
VOCTRONE soo iccccisces 4 41,000 — — 
West Virginia...... 6 $2,000 aus ccabaees 166 550,000 
Wisconsin.......... 12 75,000 IN DOUBT. 
eee te 6 571, KeOntucky ....c.cccccccrccccccesccces 13 
= Peaeree. rs SuEtienesea 3 
EE Ae RR Ee PEO ee OE re ee sabes 447 
Br ink 606 nbes Jbbn0'00s56 Amie ebemaracees shee’ why 224 


PRUEEEED YW DUOUNOUOE URRIOTIET i ewiccccecesccd thevevneccecese ccceees 
IIS x wine cvon9 sa dew oi545 420% tay semereenee> re 


1,021,207 





It will be instructive to compare this result with previous elec- 
toral votes: 


Rep. Dem. Maj. 
ROD 62.00000d600000000004008000560060004 145 277 (Cleveland)  132* 
TOES... cccccccccccccces: covccssscccocees 233 168 (Harrison) 65 
BORG. ccccvccrerecvescooecs piesketeseses 182 219 (Cleveland) 37 
Bins 6 50's0c so cecadeccessicooasesoeses 214 155 (Garfield) 59 
TB7G. 0000 cvcccccvccnccceseccssccoccccces 185 184 (Hayes) I 
1872. .0000 i, kn pda Seabees ate 286 42 (Grant) 223 
SDT, 0 560000scssenvcrcssecevetreseeceoce 214 80 (Grant) 134 
Ss cecknk nes vernenkinedseineath cso 212 2t (Lincoln) 191 


* Not counting 22 votes for Weaver. 


Pluralities by popular vote during the same period have been: 


SBpe CSUN COVES FEET NIRs 000.6... cdve0 cisscecsvescscrcccces 383,956 
eBSS CISTI, OVGE BEGETIBORY.....cccccccccccccccsceces 98,017 
i. oes nk ccs ecnsoocicnesdecsoocven 62,683 
SES, Se OE, ein nc ccc nccceew ies conc ccesevcenecs 7,018 
SG Fe NE, Fre ekhc ees ccccccecs. seiccccccesccocesenne 250,935 
BBge = GEMRE CPOE GTROIST occ ccsccccvccccccscces cocccccccesecso 762,991 
1868 Grant over Seymour.............sssceees @. 0d0000s0e00n8008 ME 
Se ee ER ks 0 va siccnccccabedecceesces + 491,195 


On November 5 Mr. Bryan sent a telegram to Mr. McKinley 
extending congratulations and saying: ‘We have submitted the 
issue to the American people and their will is law.” On the same 
date Mr. McKinley sent a telegram to the Republican National 
Chairman, Marcus A. Hanna, which read: 


“I beg you to accept my hearty thanks for your great services 
in the cause of sound money and protection throughout the cam- 
paign now closed and gloriously won. ‘They were most generous 
and effective and will receive the warm approbation of your coun- 
trymen everywhere. I will be pleased to have you convey to 
your associates of the National Committee my high appreciation 
of their efficient services. 

“The people in their majesty, ignoring party lines, have de- 
clared their detestation of repudiation and dishonor in whatever 
specious guise they may be presented. They have with the same 
mighty power affirmed their devotion to law and order and their 
undeviating respect for justice and the courts. They have main- 
tained their unfaltering determination to support and uphold the 
constituted authorities of the country, and have thereby given 
new vigor and strength to our free institutions, They have in- 
deed again consecrated themselves to country and baptized the 
cherished ordinances of free government with a new and holy 
patriotism. The victory is not to party or section, but of and for 
the whole American people. Not the least of the triumphs of the 
election is the obliteration of sectional lines in the Republic. 

“We have demonstrated to the world that we are a reunited 
people in purpose as in name. We have manifested in the great 
cause the spirit of fraternity and brotherhood that should always 
characterize our common and equal citizenship, and have proven 
conclusively that in a country of equal privileges and equal op- 
portunities the insidious doctrine of hate or of class or sectional 
distinctions can not prevail. 

“Let us, as Americans, straightway devote ourselves to the up- 
building of America, to the peace, honor, and glory of our com- 
mon country. Party dissensions should no longer divide or rack 
the public mind, nor the zeal or temper of either side deter any 
citizen from patriotic devotion to the good of all.” 


The sentiments thus expressed by McKinley are those that ap- 
pear in varied form in most of the daily papers, which by so re- 
markable a majority refused to support Bryan in the campaign. 
Renewed business activity is generally predicted. In the hitherto 
independent press there appears a warning undertone to the 
effect that the incoming Adminstration will be severely tested 
by unsatisfactory conditions that prevail, regarding currency in 
particular, and by the dangers of partizanship in the treatment of 
the tariff. 
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The New York Evening Post (November 5) prints an interview 
from National Chairman Hanna concerning the campaign and its 
results, in which his emphasis on international bimetalism and 
his idea of probable tariff legislation are deemed significant. 
The Post quotes Mr. Hanna as saying: 


“*We put in somuch work in the middle West because there es- 
pecially the farmers and laborers in cities had been misinformed 
in regard to our position. Many of them had the idea that the 
Republican Party stood for gold monometalism; that if McKin- 
ley were elected silver would disappear as currency. We ex- 
plained to them that we stood on the St. Louis platform, which 
advocates bimetal- 
ism under an inter- | peste: naan 1 
national agreement, . 
and that we were 
not gold monomet- 
alists. The result 
of our campaign of 
education is shown 
in the vote all 
through the West.’ 

“*What was the 
dominant issue in 
the middle West?’ 
was asked. 

““The currency 
question was until 
the last few weeks 
of the campaign,’ 
Mr. Hanna answer- 
ed. ‘Then the other 
side, driven to des- 
peration, abandoned 
the issue and raised 
the question of the 
classes and the 
masses. That is all 
they talked about 
the last days before 
the election. They made violent attacks on me personally, 
calling me the representative of the money interests and all 
other bad things. ‘That was done for the purpose of catching 
the labor vote in the cities. They fancied that they had gained 
the farmer vote by their promise of free silver, and that all that 
remained was to array the city laboring-men against us by hold- 
ing up the Republican Party as the friend of Wall Street and the 
oppressor of labor. Thevote showed that neither the farmer nor 
the workingman in the cities and towns was taken in.’ 

“When asked what was the prospect of tariff legislation in 
McKinley’s Administration, Mr. Hanna said: ‘It is rather early 
to talk about that. As to Major McKinley’s position in the mat- 
ter, he indicated that pretty clearly in a speech which he made 
at the Lincoln Day celebration in Chicago last February. After 
saying that he did not care about tariff schedules, he told this 
story about Lincoln: 

“*“Once Lincoln was asked how long a man’s ley should be. 
He replied that after a long and careful consideration, he had 
concluded that a man’s leg should be just long enough to reach 
the ground.” 

“*That is McKinley’s position in the matter of future tariff 
legislation. He is in favor of just so much protection as will 
enable us to compete with foreigners and protect our laborers, 
and no more. I believe you will find that to be so when Congress 
meets. ’” 




















WILLIAM MCKINLEY, 


The tone of the Bryan daily press is that of acquiescence in 
present results, but of undoubting belief that no permanent pros- 
perity can come to the country from a McKinley régzme. 


“It Was a Famous Victory.”—“ The third day of November, 
1896, will be memorable in the annals of our country as the day 
on which William McKinley, of Ohio, achieved the greatest civic 
victory in the history of American politics. 

“No other candidate of his party or of any other party ever 
carried with triumphal sweep sucha vast section of the Union. 
No other candidate of his party or of any other party ever re- 
ceived such an overwhelming majority of the popular vote. No 
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candidate of any party ever broke down the barriers of sectional 
prejudice or obliterated the demarkations of factional strife as did 
the Ohio protectionist on November 3, 1896. 

“The victory for good government is overwhelming beyond the 
most radiant hopes of sound-money enthusiasts. The great con- 
servative, patriotic sentiment of the country has responded with 
mighty power. . . . The bulwarks of law and order in this re- 
public are impregnable. Popular government is not a failure. 
‘It was a famous victory.’""—7he Times-Herald (McKinley 
Ind.) , Chicago. 


A Patriotic, Not a Partizan Triumph.—“It was not Republi- 
cans alone, nor 
Democrats alone, 
who made McKin- 
ley’s victory possi- 
ble. Men of each 
and every party 
were alike inspired 
by the highest ideals 
of patriotism to put 
aside partizanship, 
and, in this great 
crisis in their coun- 
try’s history, to put 
party behind them, 
to put country to 
the fore, and keep it 
there invulnerably 
entrenched in public 
virtue and patriot- 
ism. 

“The momentous 
contest through 
which the country 
has so triumphantly 
passed was not un- 
like in its potent 
influences the strug- 
gle which in 1861 
was inaugurated by the firing upon the flag at Fort Sumter; it 
brought together atthe polls men of thought and conscience 
from all parties, of all shades of political opinions, to contend 
together for the safeguarding of the honor of the nation, the 
upholding of observance of the law, the defense of the political 
freedom of the judiciary, the social indivisibility of the Ameri- 
can people; no classes, no masses.”"— 7he Ledger (Ind. Rep.), 
Philadelphia. 

















GARRET A. HOBART. 


“This great deliverance is not a party triumph. It is a tri- 
umph of morality and patriotism. Democratic votes, guided by 
conscience and independence, gave to the magnificent column in 
favor of sound money, law, order, and national authority these 
States, all of which voted for the Democratic candidate in 1892: 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey, New York, 
Maryland, Wisconsin, Kentucky, West Virginia. Never before 
has there been such atest of Democratic conscience and courage.” 
—The World (McKinley Dem.), New York. 


McKinley’s Opportunity. — “What will Mr. McKinley do 
toward making the nation so prosperous that an era of agitation 
in 1900 similar to that of this year can be avoided? He will have 
Congress at his back, and Republicans in Congress are notable 
for sticking together and pushing things. If the President-elect 
refuses to undertake sweeping or radical changes in the tariff 
policy—for he was not elected on the tariff issue; if he resolutely 
cuts away all ties that may seem to connect him with oppressive 
combinations of capital; above all, if he works for an economic 
policy which will restore confidence and prosperity, there need be 
no recurrence of disturbing agitations in 1898 or in 1900. Recent 
history has shown how quickly the people may change their 
minds when under unfavorable conditions they hope to better 
themselves. If Mr. McKinley will make avail of this remarkable 
opportunity he must demonstrate his friendliness to all sections 
and all classes. He must take pains that his Cabinet is drawn 
from among men wholly free from affiliation with interests which 
may seem to conflict with labor. His Attorney-General, in par- 
ticular, should be a man of the highest purpose and utmost im- 
partiality. By means of such a policy there is scarcely a limit to 
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the credit and popularity which may be won by the next Admin- 
istration. The public will wait in the hope and trust that the 
President-elect will see his extraordinary opportunity and make 
it available in destroying all sectionalism, all bitter agitations, 
and all influences tending toincite the public to repeated demands 
for dangerously radical changes in the national policy.”—7he 
Record (Ind.), Chicago. 


‘*Good Riddance.’’—“ There are some movements so base, some 
causes so depraved, that neither victory can justify them nor de- 
feat entitle them to commiseration. Such a cause was that which 
was vanquished yesterday, by the favor of God and the ballots of 
the American people. While it was active and menacing, it was 
unsparingly denounced and revealed as what it was, in all its 
hideous deformity. Now that it is 
crushed out of the verysemblance of 
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McKinley, gave up his original plan of subordinating the ques- 
tion of honest money to that of the tariff, and manfully accepted 
the dreaded word gold, which others had forced into the St. Louis 
platform, perhaps against his own desires at the time, he broad- 
ened the issue from Republican partizanship to national patriot- 
ism. He made this victory possible when he made it possible for 
patriotic Democrats to vote with patriotic Republicans; and he 
made it possible for patriotic Democrats so to vote when he put 
aside the tariff schedules and raised the flag. 

“Having taken up the flag, Mr. Hanna bore it bravely on to 
the glorious result which brightens the skies this morning; and 
to Mr. Hanna, the non-partizan, 7he Sun extends the assurances 
of its most distinguished consideration.”—T7he Sun (McKinley 
Dem.), New York. 

Better Times Can Not Last Long.— 
“We have had Republican assurances 





being, there is no reason why such judg- 
ment of it should be revised. The 
thing was conceived in iniquity and 
was brought forth in sin. It had its 
origin in a malicious conspiracy against 
the honor and integrity of the nation. 
It gained such monstrous growth as 
it enjoyed from an assiduous culture 
of the basest passions of the least 
worthy members of the community. It 
has been defeated and destroyed be- 
cause right is right and God is God. 

“Its nominal head was worthy of the 
cause. Nominal, because the wretch- 
ed rattle-pated boy, posing in vapid 
vanity and mouthing resounding rotten- 
ness, was not the real leader of that 
league of hell. He was only a puppet 
in the blood-imbrued hands of Altgeld, 
the anarchist, and Debs, the revolu- 
tionist, and other desperadoes of that 
stripe. But he was a willing puppet, 
Bryan was, willing and eager. Not one 
of his masters was more apt than he 
at lies and forgeries and blasphemies 
and all the nameless iniquities of that campaign against the Ten 
Commandments. He goes down with the cause, and must abide 
with itin the history of infamy. He had less provocation than 
Benedict Arnold, less intellectual force than Aaron Burr, less 
manliness and courage than Jefferson Davis. He was the rival of 
them all in deliberate wickedness and treason to the Republic. 
His name belongs with theirs, neither the most brilliant nor the 
least hateful in the list. 

“Good riddance to it all, to conspiracy and conspirators, and to 
the foul menace of repudiation and anarchy against the honor and 
life of the Republic. The people have dismissed it with no un- 
certain tones. Hereafter let there be whatever controversies men 
may please about the tariff, about the currency, about the Monroe 
doctrine, and all the rest. But let there never again be a propo- 
sition to repeal the moral] law, to garble the Constitution, and to 
replace the Stars and Stripes with the red rag of anarchy. On 
those other topics honest men may honestly differ, in full loyalty 
to the Republic. On these latter there is no room for two opin- 
ions, save in the minds of traitors, knaves, and fools.”—7he 
Tribune (Rep.), New York. 





Hanna, Who Raised the Flag!—“To the unequaled organ- 
izer, amazing political general, and supereminent non-partizan, 
Mr. Mark A. Hanna, of Cleveland, Ohio, this nation owes this 
morning the profoundest gratitude. . . . His title to true great- 
ness and his certificate of lasting fame are in this: Cheerfully and 
without hesitation, in the midst of a campaign elaborately 
planned to follow certain prearranged lines of management, 
he recognized the commands of an authority higher than 
that of Republican partizanship, and shaped his course accord- 
ngly. 

“Tt takes a great leader to revise his entire plan of campaign, 
to abandon his preconceived ideas of policy, to fling away what 
seemed to be the mainstay of his own candidate, and to proceed 
to victory under the banner of a new and unforeseen issue; but 
that is what this leader has done. 

“When Mr. Hanna, the protectionist and the friend of William 
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in plenty throughout the canvass that 
Major McKinley’s election would be fol- 
lowed bya splendid outburst of confi- 
dence in the future, from which would 
result an immediate restoration of na- 
tional prosperity. Let us hope that the 
confidence and prosperity will be forth- 
coming. Indeed, better times than we 
have experienced for the past three years 
are to be looked for, for the capitalistic 
and employing class has undoubtedly 
worked itself into the faith that McKin- 
ley’s success would avert a great peril, 
and in its joy at the outcome of the vo- 
ting there will be a loosening of purse- 
strings and a disposition to fulfil proph- 
ecy. But that the better times can last 
long under our vicious monetary system 
will not be expected by those who take 
cognizance of other than surface causes. 
The gold standard will have four years 
more in which to show how it operates 
in practise. If it produces the same 
fruits between now and 1900 that it has 
yielded hitherto, there will be an irre- 
sistible uprising against it. 

“ The Journal has noinclination to quarrel with the jury of the 
people because of their verdict. If they have condemned the 
Democratic proposal to remonetize silver, it is because they have 
not been sure of itsexpediency and have been made doubtful of its 
morality. Furthertimeis needed toconvince them that it is both 
expedient and right.”— 7he Journal (Bryan Dem.), New York. 





Victory for Protection, Not for Gold.—“ That the result of 
the election means that the majority of the people favor a contin- 
uation of the present gold standard, 74e 7zmes is not prepared to 
admit. The Republican Party, through its platform at St. Louis, 
declared for international bimetalism. With a Republican Con- 
gress and a Republican President its opportunity to advance 
bimetalism, according to its own professions, are of the best. In 
this it will have the support of itsopponents. . . . The causes for 
the defeat of Mr. Bryan must be looked for from other sources 
than the monetary question. For four years the country has suf- 
fered under an unusual depression, and this under a Democratic 
Administration. ‘The’people of the East have pointed back to the 
era of Republican prosperity. They have drawn their own pic- 
ture, made their own parallel. ‘Twice have they experimented on 
other than Republican lines, and now they have expressed their 
preference for the system of protection under which the country 
prospered. They ask to return to it, and through the ticket 
headed by Major McKinley they believe they see the safest way 
to return.”— 7he Times (Bryan Rep.), Denver, Col. 


Silver’s Battle Virtually Won.—‘They [opponents of free 
silver] will endeavor to turn the money-issuing function over to 
the banks, in the hope that in that way they can acquire fresh 
profits and more power at the public expense, while trying to 
divert the thoughts of the people from the battle of the standards; 
but an aroused public opinion will forbid an increase in the 
interest-bearing debt of the nation for the purpose of retiring the 
legal-tender notes, and the failure of that conspiracy will only 
quicken the popular demand for the reopening of our mints to the 
free coinage of both silver and gold at the old legal ratio If. 
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McKinley is elected, and he fails to solve the coinage problem in 
the near future, nothing can prevent the success of that move- 
ment in 1900, and so we feel justified in claiming with the utmost 
confidence that the battle is already virtually won.”— 7he Repub- 
lican (Bryan Rep.), Denver, Col. 


“A Republican victory, for so the result of yesterday will be 
claimed to be, is, in its last analysis, but little better for the 
country and its’ people than would have been a socialistic tri- 
umph. It is better simply because it gives the friends of free in- 
stitutions, the true sons of Democracy, another opportunity to 
reorganize for a great battle against protected classes and fostered 
moneyed monopolies. Democracy says there must be no favored 
classes, and there must be no leveling down. ‘The liberty of the 
individual is the foundation of the Democratic system and the 
basis of our free institutions.”— 7he Picayune (Palmer Dem.), 
New Orleans. 


“William Jennings Bryan lives in the hearts and confidence of 
his countrymen. He has proven himself the foremost American 
of his day, and he will continue to be the leader of the people and 
the ablest defender of their cause. His cause is not lost. His 
victory is but deferred.”—-7The Chronicle (Bryan Dem.), Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


“Thank God for the triumph, and thank God for the travail, 
too. For without the trial such a triumph could not have been; 
and until such a triumph was achieved by our people we could 
never have been sure of one of the pillars of our governmental 
fabric, because it had never been tested.”— 7he Courier Journal 
(Palmer Dem.), Louisville, Ky. 


“We are not in position to promise the blessings of free coinage 
for the next five years to come. Our gold-standard friends do 
promise what we confess our inability tosupply. Our advice to 
our silverite friends is to stand aside and let the existing policy 
have its perfect work. Wecan hope for nothing by opposition ; 
let us give opportunity to our friends to work their own hope for 
all it is worth.”— The News (Bryan Ind.), Detroit, Mich. 


“Never was that power [the power of the press] more forcibly 
illustrated. In Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Chicago, and Louisville. where the Democratic news- 
papers repudiated the Chicago ticket and platform and allied 
themselves with their Republican and Independent contempo- 
taries for sound money, Democratic majorities were wiped out, 
and all of those cities were gathered into the sound-money fold. 
It is the brightest chapter in the history of the American press, 
and it will never be surpassed.”— 7he Star (Ind.), Washington. 
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IT’S ALL OVER NOw. 


McKINLEY; ‘I wish I’d gone out to do my speaking like Bryan.” 
—Cincinnatt Post, 
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THE FIFTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 


ARLY reports of election returns show that the Republicans 
will have a good working majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, altho the majority possessed in the present House will 
be reduced by about one half. The Populists apparently increase 
their representation from 7 to 24 including Silver-Party men. 
The Senate promises to be a tie, but a gold-standard majority is 
claimed and a Republican majority of at least 2. The United 
Associated Presses give the following tables: 


SENATE, 


Gold Republicans.............. 








abs 5s” Sede JR ce Chbdio nn csapspebetewseneaee ones % 
Silver Republicans..... ......... 10 
SiUVOF DSMOSTARES 0..6.0.02.-cccccecs 26 
Reda anes ce oa 8s ab apsccedensnas: d000sssneyelanssoabepiceesssonense as 9 
I tha teedbihene <eidescuhasess 06455 0b60ghebaks odcb udoddsduenesqanes go 
HOUSE. 
Fusion, | Fusion, 
Rep. & Rep. & 
Rep. Dem. Pop. Rep. Dem. Pop. 
Alabama........ nab 8 S A POCOBR sssiccecce wae doth I 
Arkansas........ été 6 eae New Hampshire 2 aa 
California ....... 5 I 1 | New Jersey..... BS cece ‘a 
SIR Gales ens ccc0 2 | New York....... 29 5 a 
Connecticut..... & esas ---- | North Carolina. 3 I 5 
Delaware........ ene I -.-. | North Dakota... Tae on 
Ly | ecco 2 os06, (RMR cicantse need 16 5 ° 
a men II a re BS ase. 
ie jukd - soe 1 | Pennsylvania.... 27 2 
| Sa 18 3 1 | Rhode Island... De dese 
ERGIMIB. 2.000000. 8 4 1 | South Carolina.. .... 6 
PE bivenicices BE nes «++. | South Dakota... es 
CO eee a asses s | Tennessee...... 2 
Kentucky........ 4 7 DUB 660 scccsesee I 12 
uisiana....... 6 ares I 
PE are a pene Vermont........ B. sacs 
Maryland........ ease oies -f IEIN é-n00s 00s 2 8 
Massachusetts... 12 I ---. | Washington .... .... 2 
Michigan......... 10 I 1 | West Virginia... 4 
Minnesota. ..... “Sire Wisconsin....... a « 
Mississippi ...... Ses 7 | Wyoming....... I 
Missouri......... 5 10 coos | _ — _— 
0” Ee eee ‘4 | ae 213 «118 24 
Nebraska........ B cece a3 


There is considerable newspaper talk of an extra session of 
Congress after McKinley’s inauguration, which appears to be 
based on Senator Quay’s reported remark that “we shall have a 
new tariff bill within eight months after McKinley’s inaugura- 
tion,” and Mr. Hanna’s intimations. 


Tariff Revision and Internal Revenue.—‘ There are two roads 
open to Congress by which it may reach this desirable or, rather, 
this essential end. The first is a revision of the present tariff 
law, which shall be fair to all interests, without unjust discrimi- 
nation in favor of or against any interest. Nosuch radical revision 
of the law should be made as was made in the formulation of the 
preceding tariff, or in that of the present one, as the consequence 
of any such sweeping and overturning revision would result in 
the disturbance and distress of trade. The work of revision 
should be moderate, just, and sagacious; it should give to all in- 
dustries not enjoying it a proper degree of protection by increas- 
ing certain duties, and it should reduce duties in the cases of all 
industries which now enjoy protection beyond actual fairness or 
necessity. Excessive duties encourage monopoly of production 
and should not be imposed. The other road which Congress 
should take to provide revenue sufficient for the needs of the 
Government is that of increasing a few domestic taxes. The 
easiest and best way would be that of adding to the taxes on 
whisky, beer, and tobacco. These are all luxuries, and perni- 
cious ones, and are, consequently, the most fitting subjects of 
taxation. Adequate revenue for every need of the Government, 
including a surplus, can be readily obtained from these three 
articles, and it can not be obtained in any fairer, better, more 
satisfactory manner.”—7he Ledger (/nd. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Probability of Extra Session.—‘“It is reasonable to expect 
that President McKinley will be quite as prompt as President 
Cleveland was in calling Congress in extra session, if not more 
prompt, and that when the session comes he will urge the taking 
up and readjustment of the revenue system with the least delay 
consistent with due caution as to details. Three, or at most six, 
months ought to be long enough to secure a return to protection, 
which will bring back the industrial prosperity which was lost 
under the present Administration.”"— 7he Jnter Ocean (Rep.), 
Chicago. 


“Of the questions to be presented to the next Congress for 
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action, and not merely for maneuvering and discussion, may be 
mentioned currency reform; additional revenue for the support 
of the Government; foreign affairs, with reference to Hawaii, 
Cuba, and possibly Venezuela, and reciprocity conventions all 
around; the Nicaragua Canal, and the Pacific Railroad indebted- 
ness to the Government. These alone will be sufficient to keep 
the body busy, and in session for a long time. An extra session 
would seem to be not only likely but altogether necessary.” — 7he 
Star (Ind.), Washington. 


Senator Sherman’s Views.—‘“I sincerely hope that the election 
will settle forever a question that in my opinion threatened the 
honor and good faith of the United States more than any other 
since the close of the Civil War. Confidently assuming, as I do, 
the election of McKinley, I hope the present gold standard will 
be maintained with the largest use of silver that can be main- 
tained at parity with gold. This settled, we ought promptly to 
make such changes in our tariff and revenue laws as will yield a 
sufficient supply of money to meet current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, and a sufficient surplus to pay outstanding bonds within 
a few years and to sufficiently and impartially protect American 
industries. I regard the election of McKinley as a fortunate 
event, which I trust will break down sectional lines and secure 
our country from the folly, danger, and disgrace of silver mono- 
metalism.”—/ohn Sherman, in The Times, New York, Nov. 3. 


Retire the Greenbacks.—‘* What is needed now and without 
delay is a business men’s organization to demand immediate 
action by Congress to ‘take the Government out of the banking 
business.’ If this is not done, we shall have to fight this battle 
over again and at every subsequent national election.”—7he 
Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 





FOREIGN COMMENT ON THE NOVEMBER 
ELECTION. 


HE Presidential contest was watched with unusual eager- 
ness by European journals. Election bulletins were dis- 
played by several London papers. The general rejoicing over 
McKinley’s election is apparently tempered by numerous doubts 
and fears respecting tariff legislation and the possible results of 
embittered feelings between the “masses” and the “classes.” 
We quote from cabled comments : 


American Honor Vindicated: McKinley Dreaded. — “The 
American people have earned the congratulations of the whole 
world. They have vindicated the character of the Republic for 
honesty and dignity and for contempt for demagogic arts. It is 
essentially not a party victory, and when Mr. McKinley takes the 
reins that fact must not be forgotten. There is reason to believe 
that the victory will bring a sound-money majority into the 
Senate. The immediate fact, however, is, that the subversive 
and dishonest doctrines which Mr. Bryan championed have been 
spurned and swept aside by the plain honesty and simple com- 
mon sense which we rejoice to note are still characteristic of the 
majority of the countrymen of Washington and Lincoln... . 
Much depends on the use which Mr. McKinley makes of his 
unique opportunity. It is rather doubtful, looking at the fact 
that he straddled to the last possible moment on the silver ques- 
tion, whether his firmness will prove impregnable against a silver 
majority in the Senate. Mr. Cleveland, in 1892, had a majority 
equal to Mr. McKinley’s now. Yet the Democrats are now di- 
vided, disorganized, and despairing.” ~— 7he 7imes, London. 


A Social Question Unsolved.—“ Triumphant Republicans will 
naturally write and speak as if bimetalism, repudiation, 16 to 1, 
poor man’s dollar, and all the other dangerous cries that have 
convulsed the country during so many months have been buried 
forever, under the ruins of the old Democratic Party, but the 
English, with their longer experience of the social question, will 
assert a different opinion. Behind the silver movement was a 
feeling of popular discontent with the established order of things. 
We may hear little more of Bryan, but the movement will take 
more than one defeat to kill it, and it is likely to assume forms 
still more revolutionary.”—S¢. James's Gazette, London. 


“Something must be done to mitigate the social war into which, 
as these elections have shown us, the United States have been too 
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rapidly drifting. But what else is to be expected when a single 
trust is permitted by a stroke of the pen to raise the price of coal 
by six shillings a ton to the inhabitants of New York, just when 
the winter is setting in? The trusts and goldbugs have had their 
scare and we sincerely hope it will not be forgotten.”— Wes?- 
minster Gazette, London. 


“Tt is a somber reflection that anything like a general depression 
will range so many citizens upon the side of wildcat currency 
schemes and virtual repudiation and even anarchy.”— 7he Chron- 
zcle, London. 


“The hopelessly ignorant and savagely covetous waifs and 
strays of American civilization voted for Bryan, but the bulk of 
the solid sense, business integrity, and social stability sided with 
McKinley. The nation is to be heartily congratulated. The 
victory has drawbacks for Englishmen and, indeed, for every 
country in Europe engaged in manufacturing industries. Itisa 
triumph of good faith, but also a triumph of protection.”—7se 
Standard, London. 


“The decision is accepted with universal consent in this coun- 
try as being emphatically to the credit of the American electorate. 
It implies that the democracy, when confronted with issues vital 
to its future, will rally to the reality and repudiate the sham.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, London. 


“The result has delivered America from a great peril. It could 
not be a matter of indifference to the general welfare of humanity 
that one of the richest and most active nations was to be plunged 
in ruin and probably menaced by violent disorders and misery 
from the stoppage of work. It is true that McKinley's success 
may lead to economic restiveness, for his name is synonymous 
with the uncompromising protection which, with the monetary 
uncertainty, contributed to create the crisis in America. But one 
must always choose the lesser of two evils, and we hope that 
protection will prove more reparable now that the greater evil has 
been averted.”—/ournal des Débats, Paris. 


“McKinley is merely a trustee of the victory, and will be ex- 
posed to a cruel awakening if he wishes to exploit it without 
measure in favor of protectionist principles and his private ideas. 
It remains to be seen whether or not he will know how to rise 
above party spirit and worthily represent the great national 
movement which raised him to power.”"— Zemps, Paris. 


““When one in Paris thinks of the fearful crisis that would have 
been set loose in the United States and in Europe at the mere 
news of the election of Bryan, one can but rejoice in the victory of 
his opponent.”—/igaro, Paris. 


From the German Press. 


“The workingmen deserted Bryan because they would have felt 
the ill effects of his policy upon their own bodies. The Bryan 
nightmare has been removed from the whole civilized world by 
McKinley’s triumph. The Democratic Party deserted its princi- 
ples and is visited with condign punishment.”— Vossische Ze?- 
tung, Berlin. 


“If Bryan had been successful Germany would not have been 
any better off. The victory of McKinley, however, need not 
arouse too great fears. There will, of course, be a very strong 
desire for higher tariffs, yet it is impossible that they can go 
much higher, considering the needs of the population of the 
United States. Moreover, there are other political factors which 
will sensibly limit the powers of the President.— North German 
Gazette, Berlin. 


“For the present an orderly development of affairs at home is 
guaranteed to the great republic, while the foreign nations ex- 
perience no such shock as Bryan’s currency policy would have 
entailed. Bryan’s fiasco means another severe defeat for the 
bimetalists throughout the whole world, and especially in Ger- 
many.”"—National Zeitung, Berlin. 


“The victory has been won by bankers’ gold and the great 
capitalists, who distributed incredible sums among the electors. 
The result is probably better for the bimetalists than if they had 
won by a small majority. They have now time to organize for 
the election in 1900.”"— 7ages Zettung, Berlin. 


Canadian Comment. 


“Mr. McKinley’s election means a great and almost immediate 
revival in businessin the Republic, but McKinleyism will directly 
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or indirectly antagonize Canada in many ways in the matter of 
the bonding privileges, in the matter of fisheries, in the matter 
of canals and the like. Cleveland was hostile on occasions; 
McKinley will be hostile on principle. But this very hostility 
will make us more self-reliant, more determined to be sufficient 
for ourselves, to work out our own salvation, to meet fire with 
fire. We can not play the lamb to the American wolf.”— 7he 
World, Toronto. 


“The dissatisfied classes, both rural and urban, have made a 
mistake in their first concerted effort. They adopted a policy 
that would not accomplish the end inview. That willnot prevent 
them seeing an effectual policy at the next opportunity—perhaps 
a policy more dangerous than currency debasement. Whatever 
issues may arise they must be faced and settled by the American 
people, for their social discontent does not find a safety-valve in 
emigration.”— 7he Globe, Toronto. 


“The result of yesterday’s voting is a sounding testimony to 
the existence of that wonderful patriotism to which the good 
sense of the people of the United States has never appealed in 
vain.”— The Herald, Montreal. 


“Europe, as well as America, will think better of the Republic 
for the way in which its people have acted in this most critical of 
election contests."— 7he Gazette, Montreal. 





UNITED STATES RAILWAYS. 


HE statistics of United States railways reported by Henry 

C. Adams, statistician to the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission, present many facts of interest. From the mass of figures 
the following are selected : 


The aggregate mileage October 30, 1895, was 180,657.47, an in- 
crease during the year of 1,948.92 miles. The percentage of in- 
crease (1.09) is the lowest since the organization of the commis- 
sion. Arizona leads in railway construction for the year with 
247.41 miles. Other States with increases of more than 100 miles 
are Illinois, 188.70; Pennsylvania, 157; Maine, 132.86; Texas, 
110.41; Montana, 105.79. In 1890 there were 5.51 miles of line in 
the United States for each 100 square miles of territory; in 1895, 
6.08 miles. The number of miles of line per 10,000 inhabitants 
in 1890 was 26.05; in 1895, 26.16; in 1893 the maximum, 26.51, 
was reached. 

Illinois has a greater number of miles of railroad than any 
other State, 10,599.59. Pennsylvania is second with 9,666 miles ; 
Texas third, with 9,222.88 miles. Rhode Island has the least 
mileage, 221.06. New York has 8,078.25 miles; Ohio, 8,599.23; 
Indiana, 6,295.28. The total number of railway corporations, 
June 30, 1895, was 1,965, of which 1,003 maintained operating ac- 
counts and rendered operating reports, and 800 rendered financial 
reports. During the year 14 roads were abandoned, g were 
merged, 32 were reorganized, and 28 were consolidated. 

The amount of railway capital on June 30, 1895, was $10, 963,- 
584,385, which, assigned upon a mileage basis shows that the 
railways of the United States are capitalized at $63,206 per mile 
of line. The increase in the aggregate of railway capital during 
the year ending June 30, 1895, was $167,110,572. Of this amount 
$127,182,997 is due to the increase in capital stock, $28,912,554 is 
due to the increase in funded debt, and $11,015,021 to the in- 
crease in other forms of indebtedness. Of the increase in capital 
stock, $98,113,185 is due to the increase in common stock and 
$29,069,812 to the increase in preferred stock; $3,475,640,203 
stocks, or 70.06 per cent. of the aggregate amount of stock out- 
standing, paid no dividend during the year, and $890,561,460 
funded debt, or 16.71 per cent., of the total funded debt outstand- 
ing paid no interest. “In no year since the organization of this 
division has so large a percentage of stock passed its dividends, 
and in no year except the one covered by the previous report 
has so large a proportion of funded debt defaulted its in- 
terest.” 

The gross income from operation for the railways of the United 
States for the year ending June 30, 1895, was $1,075,371, 462, being 
an increase of $2,009,665 as compared with the previous year. 
Expenses of operation for the same period were $725,720, 415, 
being a decrease in operating expenses as compared with the pre- 
vious year of $5,693,907. Theincome from operation for the year 
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covered by this report is $349,651,047, being an increase of $7,- 
703,572 as compared with the previous year. It should be noted, 
however, that the net income from operation for the year covered 
by this report is less than for any year subsequent to 1890, with 
the exception of the year 1894. 

In addition to earnings from operation, the income account of 
railways takes into consideration income from other sources. 
This income for the year ending June 30, 1895, was $132,432,133, 
being a decrease as compared with the previous year of $10,384, - 
672. This item is made up from income from stocks and bonds 
owned by railways in their corporate capacity, from lease of road, 
and from miscellaneous sources, and by comparison it appears 
that the decrease in income from other sources is due to the de- 
crease of $3,944,788 dividends paid on stocks held by reporting 
corporations, and a decrease of $3,164,241 arising from lease of 
road. It thus appears that the decrease in income from sources 
other than operation for the year covered by the report is the 
result of a sale of stocks during the previous year (with the pur- 
pose, doubtless, of providing funds with which to pay dividends 
in cases of dividends being declared in excess of clear income 
from the operations of the year), or to the cancellation of stocks 
and revision of leases resulting from consolidation or reorganiza- 
tions. 

The income from operation, augmented by income from sources 
other than operation, gives the amount of money at the disposal 
of railways for the payment of fixed charges and dividends. 
Under fixed charges are included interest, rentals, taxes, perma- 
nent improvements charged to the income account, cost of main- 
taining the corporate organization of lines assigned to other lines 
for the purpose of operation, and other similar items. The 
aggregate of these items for the railways of the United States for 
the year ending June 30, 1895, was $425,966,921, being a decrease 
as compared with the previous year of $3,041,389. This sum 
being deducted, leaves a final net income out of which to pay 
dividends of $56,116,259, which shows an increase as compared 
with the previous year of $360,289. The dividends declared dur- 
ing the year, including $673,957, other payments from net income, 
were $85,961,500, being a decrease as compared with the previ- 
ous year of $15,645,764. The dividends declared, it will be ob- 
served, are greater than the final net income, from which it 
appears that the railways of the United States closed the year 
covered by the report with a deficit from the operations of the 
year of $29,845,241, which was, of course, met either by a decrease 
in the accumulated surplus of previous years, or in the creation 
of current liabilities. The deficit for the vear ending June 30, 
1894, was $45,851,294, showing that the railways of the United 
States have run behind during the two years in question $75, 696,- 
535. “Should this continue, either the investments or the credits 
of railways must disappear. ” 

On June 30, 1895, 169 roads were in the hands of receivers, a 
net decrease of 23 as compared with the previous year. This net 
decrease is the result of the fact that 54 roads were taken out of 
the hands of receivers and 31 placed in receivers’ hands during 
the fiscal year of 1895. These 169 roads represented 37,855.80 
miles of operated lines, a decrease of 2,963.01 miles as compared 
with the previous year. The capital stock of railroads in the 
hands of receivers was $925,673,464; the funded debt was $1, 319,- 
295,213, and the current liabilities were $194,175,826. From these 
figures it appears that the total capital represented by the roads 
in the hands of receivers on June 30, 1895, was $2,439,144, 503. 
Of the 169 roads in the hands of receivers, 29 operated a mileage 
in excess of 300 miles, 34 operated a mileage of from 100 to 300 
miles, and 73 operated a mileage of less than 100 miles. 

The number of railway employees killed during the year 1895 
was 1,811, and the number injured 25,696, an increase of 12 in 
the number killed and 2,274 in the number injured. During the 
year only 170 passengers were killed, and the number of passen- 
gers injured was 2,375, a decrease in the number killed of 154 and 
in the number injured of 659. The number of passengers killed 
during the year was less, both relatively and absolutely, than 
during any year for which complete statistics are obtainable. 
One of each 433 employees was killed, and one for each 31 men 
employed in railway service was injured. The number of pas- 
sengers carried for each passenger killed during the year was 
2,984,832, and the number of passengers carried for each one in- 
jured was 213,651. A more striking statement of the liabilities 
sustained by passengers, according to results for the same period, 
is that 71,696,743 passenger miles were accomplished on the rail- 
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ways of the United States foreach passenger killed, and 5,131,977 
passenger miles were accomplished for each passenger injured. 


The Philadelphia Ledger, in commenting on the report, says: 


“The business of railroad construction has been almost sus- 
pended for four years, nor does it seem likely that there will be a 
great revival under any circumstances, for the trunk lines were 
pushed to completion some years before they were needed, and it 
is probable that trolley lines will become the feeders of the 
future. .. . Nor have the railroad companies added to their 
equipment, their lack of enterprise in this respect being due in 
part to the falling-off in business, and in part to the large increase 
of rolling-stock made a few years ago to move the crops and to 
accommodate the increase in passenger traffic due to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. The report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shows that there was a decrease of 9,050 in the number of 
freight-cars in service in 1894-95, compared with the preceding 
year, and the number of employees has also been reduced, partly 
on account of dulness of trade, and perhaps in part by improve- 
ments to cars through the increased use of air-brakes and auto- 
matic couplers. There were 873,602 railroad employees in 1893, 
780,000 in 1894, and 785,034 in 1895. That means that the business 
of transportation is transacted on a scale at least 10 per cent. 
below the established figures of prosperous times. The large 
crops of this year and the European demand for our products, 
due in part to the crop failure in India, will no doubt help to 
restore the conditions of 1893. 

“The loss of revenue from passenger travel last year as com- 
pared with the year of the World’s Fair is estimated by the Com- 
mission at $40,000,000. There were 593,000,000 passengers carried 
in 1893, 540,688,199 in 1894, and 507,420,362 in 1895-96. The 
freight moved increased nearly 60,000,000 tons, but was last year 
nearly 50,000.000 tons behind the ‘record year,’ 1893-94. Rates 
have been forced down with the decrease of business so that the 
business has been comparatively unremunerative. The more im- 
portant trunk lines have, however, been very prudently managed 
and have reduced expenses in proportion to the decrease of busi- 
ness, while they have at the same time maintained the efficiency 
of their lines and rolling-stock. They are, therefore, in good 
condition to take advantage of the better times now apparently 
about to open up.” 


The Jouraal of Commerce, New York, says that all conditions, 
density and sparseness of population, long and short lines, have 
been met in the United States, and continues: 


“Railroading is peculiarly an American science and business. 
Here are the vast continental areas like those of Asia that require 
to be rapidly and cheaply traversed. Here is the intelligent and 
enterprising population that demands even more than that of 
Europe the facilities for killing time and space. Here are the 
great industrial actualities and possibilities that can not exist 
without the most efficient means of transportation. Here are 
combined the physical conditions which render cheap transporta- 
tion mere necessary than anywhere else in the world, and here 
are the conditions of mind which have solved the problem of 
cheap transportation more thoroughly than it has been solved 
anywhere else... . 

“We have met here and overcome all the obstacles that are 
encountered in Siberia and Queensland and South Africa, en- 
gineering and commercial, and to us the newer part of the world 
must come to learn how to build and. operate railways. A lake 
in Siberia which the railroad can not be carried around without 
enormous expense is to be crossed by a railway ferry copied from 
a device now in useon Lake Michigan. Australia uses American 
locomotives because English builders would not make engines 
strong enough to do the work and light enough to safely cross 
existing bridges. Brazil imports our locomotives because they 
will run on a road that does not cost $200,000 a mile; they can 
Tun on such tracks as a sparse population and a light business 
can support. After importing a considerable number of our loco- 
motives Russia adopts our system bodily and buys of a complete 
outfit of machinery for making locomotives. We have about half 
of the world’s mileage, we have much lower freight rates than 
the rest of the world, and we have had experience with all com- 
mercial and engineering conditions. 

“For us, too, the railroad business has its political side. The 
Pacific railroads were aided by the nation in order to give the 
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Pacific Coast common commercial interests with the rest of the 
nation. Our national area is so vast and the elements of popula- 
tion so various that political unity could not long be maintained 
without commercial unity, a fact fully recognized by the saga- 
cious authors of the Constitution, who gave the national legisla- 
ture exclusive control of interstate commerce. The railroad 
system of the country has knit all parts into one fabric, and 
accomplished the dream of the founders of the nation, ‘an indis- 
soluble union of indestructible States.’” 





FIRST LESSONS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


HE lessons to be drawn from the national contest now closed 

will apparently be more numerous than those from any 

similar contest in many years. Among the earliest observations 
we quote the following : 


Party “ Regularity’? Receives a Blow.—‘ The great conspic- 
uous and paramount lesson taught by Tuesday’s election is not 
only in the rebuke administered to Altgeldism, Debsism, Tillman- 
ism, but also to Gormanism and every other ism that is compre- 
hended in Bryanism. The people have repudiated everywhere 
and with the utmost indignation and contempt the idea that be- 
cause a man may have voted and acted with a particular party, 
and called himself by the name of that party, he, therefore, has 
lost all right of private judgment, all freedom of individual 
action, all responsibility for his own political opinions and acts, 
but is bound, at the risk of being called a ‘traitor,’ ‘a limping, 
contemptible, cowardly fellow,’ to servile obedience to the de- 
crees of the national convention of his party. ‘Tuesday witnessed 
the emancipation of some millions of American freemen from the 
shackles of party slavery. Patriotism, common sense, and com- 
mon honesty were recognized as possessing superior claims to the 
consideration of the voter over the party whip and the appeals of 
the boss pleading for ‘regularity.’ Those shackles will never 
again be riveted and felt to anything like the extent that has 
existed heretofore. A moral revolution has taken place, and the 
independent voter has become a power in politics whom party 
managers and machine politicians can no longer afford to leave 
out of their calculations. This, perhaps, even more than the re- 
buke given to false and dangerous theories of money and finance, 
is the great lesson of Tuesday’s election. Machine politics and 
false ideas of the binding and moral obligations of ‘party regu- 
larity’ have received a blow from which they will not soon or 
easily recover. 

“And it is to the honor and glory of Democrats that this great 
lesson has been taught mainly by the Democratic revolt of Tues- 
day against the betrayal of party principles by party leaders and 
the insolent assumption that freemen could be bound to slavish 
obedience to the decrees of aconvention. Republicans who voted 
for McKinley had an easy duty to perform. Democrats who voted 
for McKinley were the men who made sacrifice of their cherished 
associations upon the altar of their country. For them and for 
the country it was a great day which witnessed this putting of 
country above party.”— Zhe Sun (/nd.), Baltimore. 


Negroes Must Work for State Legislation.—‘“ The main les- 
son which the campaign should teach us is that the issues of the 
past in which we have been so intimately associated, which have 
divided parties since the close of the war, and which are far from 
being settled now, have been eliminated entirely from national 
politics and must be fought out in the several States. The Afro- 
American’s citizenship has got to be settled in the several States. 
He will have no assistance from the Federal Congress or the Fed- 
eral courts. This fact has been positively decided in the Congress 
in the important matters of the Blair Educational bill and the 
Lodge Federal Elections bill,and by the Federal courts in the 
matter of the Ku-Klux and the Sumner Civif Rights laws, and in 
the several appeals which have been made to the Federal courts 
in odious election and separate car laws enacted by the States to 
defraud and to degrade citizens. In all these matters we have 
been told in plain often in blunt and brutal language that we are 
not wards but citizens of the nation, and must look to the several 
States, as other citizens do, for redress of wrongs and for protec- 
tion of our manhood and citizen rights. The attitude of parties 
in the past campaign has emphasized the action of the Congress 
and the ruling of the Federal courts, and from these two branches 
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ot the Government, in our scheme of administration, there is no 
appeal whatever, except to the legislatures and the governors of 
the States of which we are citizens. 

“How are we to make the appeal effective? In Georgia our 
men did it in the recent State election by helping to elect Gover- 
nor Atkinson, the Democrat, over the Populist candidate. He 
had made a faithful steward, and our people rallied to his support. 
He and his party will be compelled to recognize this fact in the 
future. It should stop further offensive legislation in Georgia 
and it should lead to the modification of existing offensive legis- 
lation, such as the convict lease system and the separate car 
law. If Governor Atkinson should not be translated to the Fed- 
eral Senate we feel that this will be the outcome in large or small 
part. In all of the States this will have to be the rule of conduct. 
We shall have to support the party and the candidates in the 
several States best able and willing to protect us in our manhood 
and citizens rights. Instead of expecting relief from the Federal 
legislature and courts we shall have to seek it and force it from 
the several state legislatures and courts. This calls for an entire 
reversal of our past political policy in State affairs."—7he Age 
(Afro-American), New York. 


Take Business Out of Politics.—‘‘ Why not take business out 
of politics? Are not our business men about tired of having every- 
thing thrown intoconfusion or brought almost toa standstill every 
four years or oftener, while men contend for two or three months 
over the question whether some scheme of robbery with govern- 
ment assistance shall be upheld or adopted? . . . It would be 
just as rational to popular vote the question whether a table of 
logarithms or the calculation of an eclipse or an ocean chart is 
correct as it is to submit to the same tribunal a question of cur- 
rency or trade. 

“*But what are you going to do about it? Are you going to 
recast our constitutions, state and national, and attempt to pre- 
scribe what subjects may be submitted to the people and what 
must be decided by experts?’ 

“Not at all. That isimpracticable. But the intelligent men of 
affairs can do a vast deal for the protection of business interests 
against the assaults of the agitator and the demagog—the Bryan 
and the Altgeld—by abstaining from agitation in their own inter- 
ests. Just so long as they clamor for legislation to promote their 
private interests just so long will they keep alive the delusion in 
the minds of less enlightened men that government can by legis- 
lation make everybody prosperous and happy. Just so long as 
they seek to secure government as their partner in business just 
so long will they encourage the ignorant in making all manner of 
absurd demands and to follow such half-baked statesmen as 
Bryan in a chase after phantoms which would be ridiculous if it 
were not so disastrous. If the business men of the country wish 
to be delivered from Bryanism and Altgeldism they must cut 
loose from McKinleyism.”—7he Chronicle (Palmer Dem.), 
Chicago. 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH POLITICAL 
AUDIENCES. 


~EVERAL recent campaign incidents, including interruptions 
of meetings and egg-throwing, lend interest to a comparison 
between American and English audiences made by “ An English- 
man,” in Harper’s Weekly. The comparison is flattering to us, 
He writes: 


“If an English audience does not like a speaker or the manner 
of his speech, it tells him so at once. That saves a lot of time, 
and teaches a public man to respect his listeners. The curse of 
English political meetings is the chairman, a local magnate usu- 
ally, who invariably tries to stand for half an hour between the 
audience and the speaker of the evening. The audience puts up 
with it for ten minutes, and then tells him to‘Shut up!’ If he 
declines to, the audience becomes peremptory, then humorous, 
and finally—in the case of peculiar obstinacy—abusive. The 
chairman may feel a little indignant, but he has learnt a useful 
lesson and got some idea of his intrinsic importance. <A speaker 
in England can always be sure of whether he has been a success 
or not. No English audience will tolerate a man who bores 
them, and as soon as they have had enough of him he is informed 
of the fact with a singular absence of bashfulness. It is not per- 
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haps a good advertisement for our national politeness and for- 
bearance. On the other hand, it keeps a meeting lively and puts 
an effective check on pompous dullards. 

“The effect of a free national education can clearly be seen in 
any large American gathering. I know the European countries 
pretty well, and have nowhere come across any laborers or me- 
chanics who can compare in intelligence and steadiness with the 
American workingman. Nor have I elsewhere found so many 
men built precisely on one model, with the same ideas, the same 
thoughts, the same instinctive ways of looking at things, as in 
America. The English workingman may not be a particularly 
bright specimen, but he fairly bristles with peculiarities. Almost 
every workingman you see at a political meeting has something 
original to say for himself, and he does not forget to say it. He 
is fond of argument, and finds he gets most of it at his opponent’s 
meetings. Therefore he attends his opponent’s meetings, ve- 
hemently prepared to oppose every opinion from which he dis- 
sents. He stations himself in a prominent position and shouts 
‘Bosh!’ and ‘Dry up!’ at intervals. He takes care that his 
views shall be publicly known, and ‘to this end keeps up a run- 
ning fire of chaff and commentary on the speaker’s remarks. He 
is willing, if need be, to hold an opposition meeting in the center 
of the hall. If the name of one of his leaders is mentioned and 
received with hisses he at once gives a solo of three stentorian 
cheers. ‘Chuck ’im out!’ ‘Sit on ’is ’ead!’ shouts an unsympa- 
thetic bystander. ‘Sit on yer gran’mother!’ retorts the inter- 
rupter. ‘This ’ere’s a free country, and I’m for free speech!’ 
He is no respecter of persons; he owes it to himself to state his 
opinions definitely and coram populo, no matter what offense 
they may give. He insists on being replied to by the speaker; 
and the speaker often obliges him with crushing effect. I have 
known a meeting thrown into an uproar because a speaker hap- 
pened to mention the date 1798, and a workingman insisted on 
knowing, before they went on any further, who was King of 
England at that time. The speaker, a trifle uncertain himself as 
to whether it was George III. or George IV., refused to answer, 
and the workingman’s thirst for historical knowledge had to re- 
main unsatisfied, unless the policeman who ejected him was able 
to quench it. No public man in England can hope to escape this 
persistent cross-examiner. .. . 

“On the whole, American political audiences seem to me more 
dignified, more serious, and more intelligent than English audi- 
ences. But they are decidedly less amusing. One instance will 
be enough to show the difference in intelligence of the working- 
men on both sides the Atlantic. Canon Wilberforce at a meeting 
of ordinary laborers in London referred to the Salisbury Govern- 
ment as a ‘heterogeneous amalgam.’ ‘The audience roared with 
laughter. It was not that they saw anything funny in the Canon’s 
remark; it was partly delight in finding that the English lan- 
guage contained two such magnificent words, partly pleasure in 
knowing a man who could pronounce them without hesitation, 
partly a secret satisfaction that he took it for granted they could 
understand them. It was the joke of the evening. The Canon 
happened to repeat the phrase, and the audience went into con- 
vulsions. They had never before believed it possible aman could 
perform such feats of elocution. The pleasure they took in it 
was incredible. In that particular part of London I am certain 
that those two words have made the Canon’s reputation.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


ExiT Bryan (applause).—7he News, Indianapolis. 


A GREAT victory for one trust: Trust—the people!—7he World, New 
York. 


“Now,” said she, ‘‘won’t they pass a law that this thing can’t be done 
again.”’— The Courant, Hartford. 


THE great question for debating societies this winter will be: ‘Did 
Democracy swallow Populism or Populism swallow Democracy ?”—7he 
Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


UNCLE SAM has refused to give a diploma to the pupils of Coin’s Finan- 
cial School.—7he Tribune, New York. 


A MAD RISK. 

‘“*]T’m glad,” she said, with a sigh of relief, ‘‘that the suspense of the 
election is all over.” 

‘* Were you interested in the result?” 

“Yes, indeed. I had a wager up.” 

‘*What was it?” 

“If Bryan won I was to marry Jack, and if McKinley won Jack was to 
marry me.’’—T7he Star, Washington. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


ART IN A DEMOCRACY. 


NDER this heading M. J. Raffaelli publishes in the ow- 
velle Revue (Paris, October 15) an open letter to the 
people of the United States, whom, he says, he admires prodi- 
giously. He came among us a pessimist; he has returned to 
France an optimist. But he is not satisfied with our art, or even 
with our efforts to better it, which, he says, should not be imita- 
tions of effete European models, but should strive to get in closer 
touch with nature. M. Raffaelli puts us in a good humor to start 
with by a few paragraphs of extravagant eulogy. Says he: 


“We say in France with childlike pride: ‘Every one has two 
countries, his own and France.’ I say to-day: ‘Every man has 
another country which is his country also; a country where all 
countries mingle, where enemies become friends, where the true 
principles of individuality and of personal will are established, 
giving to each the fruit of his labor; where the greatest liberty 
reigns; where religions seem to be regenerated and returned to 
their true and beautiful principles; where a happy cordiality 
reigns among the citizens; where, in fine, altruism is being 
established day by day in the form of magnificent gifts and of 
devotion to_the public good that excites our admiration; where 
instruction has sane limits; where the relations between the sexes 
are more worthy; where woman has taken a position from which 
barbarism alone has kept her hitherto; where the bodies of the 
youths are cared for as well as their minds; where machinery is 
more and more doing man’s work, matter being employed by 
man to strive against matter.” 


We have our faults, this flatterer goes on to tell us; it is our 
business to amend them. He will tell us of but one, but that lies 
at the root of the whole fabric—our indifference to art. Says he: 


“You know, do you not, the course that all civilizations have 
traversed. First, men possess themselves of a country; that is 
the period of conquest. 

“They cause it to bear fruit; that is the period of social posses- 


sion. Then they attain to riches, and then the period of art 
begins. 

“You have had your period of conquest and you have taken 
social possession of your country. . . . Finally, with labor has 


come wealth. You have reached the period of art. Now, the 
period of art has always been the difficult point for a civilization. 
I think, nevertheless, that your race can support art without de- 
generation. This is the question that I am going to study with 
you. . 

“From a strictly economic point of view let me say that your 
country, such as it is, lacks these oases that art creates, that life 
there is harsh and will seem more and more so to the new sensi- 
bilities that are coming to you day by day, and that if you do not 
open your gates to art your richest children, your wealthy and 
powerful families, will leave in greater and greater numbers and 
go to our country, after making their fortunes, to live there and 
seek that art that is wanting among you, in your monuments, 
your parks, your museums, your dwellings, your streets. The 
care of art should then be a point of the greatest interest with 
you. 

“You feel this, and your citizens, who never hesitate when there 
is a question of supplying a need, are giving their energies to the 
problem. You are founding museums, schools, prizes, encour- 
agements of every sort, and it seems as if you are now beginning 
to buy yourselves art as you would buy a country-house! Now 
this is the point that needs our attention.” 


We are making a mistake, says our critic; one can not become 
artistic by founding schools and museums. These are but copies 
of the European schools, which are themselves wrong in princi- 
ple. Their sordid surroundings, their nude models drawn pains- 
takingly day after day by plodding students who play silly 
pranks and sing obscene songs—all this is what they call study- 
ing art! We are blind to nature, says M. Raffaelli; the Greeks, 


living scantily clad in a hot climate, modeled the nude figures 
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which they saw about them; we follow them blindly without 
knowing why. Our author would lay this down as his first prin- 
ciple : 

“You must give to Greek art only a limited place in your 
schools, under the form of their statues. And you must not give 


to study of the nude, an instrument of Greek idealism, too pre- 
ponderant a place in your system of art education.” 


We can not follow M. Raffaelli through his whole argument, 
but he asserts that what we need are schools, as he calls them “of 
nature and art,” which should be attended by young people from 
fifteen years of age till twenty years of age. Of the plan of in- 
struction he says: 


“All nature must pass before the pupils in the form of living 
examples as much as possible. All the works of art of the past 
must be passed in review. 

“The study of nature will include the human race; animals; 
plants; minerals.” ‘ 


This art school would then have as adjuncts a zoological gar- 
den, and collections of plants and minerals, besides collections of 
beautiful jewelry, furniture, etc., ancient and modern. The in- 
struction should be such as would insure the thorough apprecia- 
tion of all these objects and the power to represent them with the 
pencil. This, thinks our critic, is the kind of art that a democ- 
racy needs—the faithful representation of all kinds of natural 
objects. He closes with these paragraphs: 


“TI think that a‘School of Nature and Art,’ thus constituted, 
would give to all those who should attend an extended idea of 
nature and of the beauties of the human mind. They would 
leave it with higher ideas, larger comprehension, better and more 
powerful hearts and minds. 

“The art schools that have never turned out a great artist 
would be well replaced by these schools of nature and art, which 
would aid in making high-minded men and, once in a while, a 
good artist, broadly educated and armed for strife and for 
success.”"— Z7ranslated for Tue Literary Dicesr. 





WILSON BARRETT’S “SIGN OF THE CROSS.” 


HAT may prove to be an event of importance in the rela- 

tions of the church and the stage is the production of 

Wilson Barrett’s new play entitled “The Sign of the Cross.” 

The play has been running for nine months in the Lyric Theater, 

London, and opened in New York November 9g at the Knicker- 

bocker Theater. Aside from its dramatic merits, the play has an 

unusual interest as being an attempt to make Christian faith a 

theme for dramatic treatment. The plot of the drama is told by 
The Illustrated American as follows: 


“We have only to turn to early history to find what an impor- 
tant part the sign of the cross played in the daily lives of the 
people, and it was in this ‘Sign’ that Wilson Barrett found both 
the title and the inspiration for his drama. 

“The scene is laid at Rome in the time of Nero. The heroine, 
Marcia, is emblematic of Christianity. The hero, Marcus, repre- 
sents the paganism of decadent Rome. Marcza has given up the 
world for her new-found faith, and resolves if need be to die for 
it. Nero is on the throne, and has decreed the extermination of 
all Christians. The execution of this decree is entrusted to 
Marcus, and thus he is brought in contact with the Christian girl. 
In her he recognizes a sacred beauty, and, voluptuary tho he is, 
he determines to win her. 

“Marcia, steadfast to her Christian belief, resists his pleadings. 
Driven to use desperate means, J/arcus has her placed as a pris- 
oner in his palace. Finding that nothing will awaken ‘this life- 
less piece of marble,’ /arcus orders his friends, who have been 
imbibing too freely of the wine-cup, to entertain the Christian 
girl with a ‘song of love.’ J/arcza stands amid this revel as one 
inadream. Asthisenchanting scene does not move her, Marcus 
orders every one from the palace, and has the lights turned out 
and doors barred. It is here, in the third scene of Act III., that 
the great situation of the play occurs. J/arcus means to possess 
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the girl at whatever cost. He is about to embrace her, when a 
light illumes the darkness and he is stunned and powerless. 
Marcia is heard to say: ‘Ah, the Sign! The Master is with me— 
you can not harm me now!’ and the curtain descends upon a 
most striking tableau. 

“Act IV. finds Marcus pleading with Nero for Marciza’s life. 
The Emperor consents to let the girl live if she publicly renounces 
her faith. This sheresolutely refuses todo. ‘The holiness of the 
girl’s creed has so influenced /arcus that he flings honors, wealth, 
and all to the winds, and goes hand-in-hand with Warcza to share 
the martyr’s doom.” 


Among those who have exhibited an interest in the play are 
Mr. Gladstone, J. M. Barrie, Rev. John Gott, Bishop of Truro, 
and Miss Frances E. Willard. Mr. Gladstone wrote to Mr. Bar- 
rett as follows: 


““We have just returned from witnessing the performance of 
your ‘Sign of the Cross.’ I was aware that this was a daring 
operation on my part, after ceasing to attend theaters some years 
ago on account of the condition of my sight and hearing; but I 
was anxious to render this feeble tribute of encouragement to 
your important and high-aimed effort. You seem to have ren- 
dered, while acting strictly within the lines of the theater, a great 
service to the best and holiest of all causes, the cause of Faith. 
I rejoice to hear of the wide and warm approval which the piece 
has received, most of all as its popularity betokens sound leanings 
and beliefs in the mass of the people, and shows you acted boldly 
as well as honorably in placing your reliance upon them.” 


Mr. Barrie wrote that he believed Mr. Barrett, in showing that 
religion could be boldly and reverently handled on the stage, had 
done, more for the drama than could be estimated at the moment. 
Miss Willard, who is a strict Methodist, wrote: 


“For weeks after seeing the play I felt haunted in conscience 
with the duty of letting Mr. Barrett know of my former antece- 
dents training and views regarding the drama. ‘The pilgrims 
from America, who have recently been in this country and whose 
party includes several doctors of divinity of the Congregational 





CHARLES DALTON. 


community, went to see ‘The Sign of the Cross’ and told me how 
much good it didthem. Mr. Barrett has had the rare advantage 
beyond that of any other actor, as it seems to me, of finding his 
efforts to make the stage a ministry of sacred helpfulness to the 
people realized in his own day.” 
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The play has been put on the New York stage with Mr. Charles 
Dalton as Marcus, and Miss Lillah McCarthy as Marcza. 
According to The Westminster Gazette “The Sign of the 
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Cross” is bringing in for its author £300a week. Another play 
on somewhat the same lines has already been written by Mr. 
Barrett and entitled “‘The Daughters of Babylon.” 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


“CIR GEORGE TRESSADY” proves once more that in fic- 

tion sequels are difficult and dangerous. A sequel to 
“Marcella” it is, however, only in so far as Marcella herself is the 
center of the plot, and the salient figure in a crowded canvas. 
Very little else of the former novel indeed is carried on in the 
new. Broadly speaking, “Sir George Tressady” is an attempt to 
write a novel of politics and society. 

The English and American critics are sharply divided in opin- 
ion. Zhe Atheneum declares that “there is so much that is good 
throughout, and the latter part especially is so fine and moving 
that fault-finding is disarmed.” Nevertheless the doyen of the 
British literary journals finds fault, thus: ‘ Marcella Bocey seemed 
a genuine creation; Marcella Maxwell has degenerated into a 


schoolgirl’s heroine. . . . This reappearance of Marcella. . . is 
terribly enlightening ;” she has “plenty of ofznzons, but of charac- 
ternotan abundance.” The Spectator says, “There are passages 


of very great power,” but “‘on the whole it is less matured, less 
completely worked out, and less fascinating than any of Mrs. 
Ward’s other books,” while its “main defect is that Marcella, 
whose figure is the pivot on which the whole interest turns, is no 
longer alive.” The Saturday Review, in a rather slashing and 
cynical notice, accuses the author of crossing “the brink of the 
ridiculous.” The consequence is “a lamentable display of social 
ignorance, a gabble of socialism, and a ‘sympathetic’ character 
worthy to stand beside ‘The Woman Who Did’ and the heroine of 
the ‘Sorrows of Satan’ in her shameless posturing impossibility.” 
Our own Critic, on the other hand, declares that “Sir George 
Tressady” denotes the high-water mark of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
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literary achievement. ‘David Grieve’... is distinctly out- 
ranked by the new masterpiece.” And Zhe Jndependent con- 
siders that “to the lovers of novels as works of literary art... 
the new story will come with a distinct sense of belief. . . . In 
virtue or in vice, in strength or weakness, in wisdom or in folly, 
everything in the book is alive and real.” 

Let us now give an outline of the story. Young Sir George 
Tressady, after some years of travel in India and the British 
Colonies, enters Parliament brimful of Imperialist, not to say 
“Kiplingesque,” ideas, and joins a “fourth party,” led by a cer- 
tain Lord Fontenoy. This party seems, indeed, to be as clearly 
sketched from its famous prototype— 
the Fourth Party of history—as its leader 
is almost certainly drawn from the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill. . Curiously 
enough, too, in the beginning Sir George 
Tressady seems modeled from Sir George 
Curzon, the present Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. Sir George marries in 
haste a certain Letty, whom one of the 
characters truly describes as “a minx” 
—as vain, extravagant, and as selfish as 
Sir George’s mother, who is one of the 
most repulsive studies of senile frivolity 
in all fiction. He enters Parliament as 
a protégé of Lord Fontenoy, a man who 
had suddenly turned from strenuous dis- 
sipation to politics more strenuous still. 
Fontenoy leads the opposition to Lord 
Maxwell’s proposed legislation: is the 
champion of the masters and the indi- 
vidualistic idea; Sir George Tressady 
becomes his lieutenant, and is strength- 
ened in his political purposes by his own 
experience as the owner of a coal-mine, the constituency he repre- 
sents in Parliament. The attacks of Fontenoy’s party (which, of 
course, espouses the masters’ cause) upon the Government grow 
more and more effective until, after divisions ever closer and 
closer, the Ministry is in danger of falling, when, on a sudden, 
Tressady deserts his standard, delivers a startling speech, carries 
with him into the government lobbies several members from his 
own side, and so effects the very thing he had so long tried with 
might and main to prevent. 

How did this come about? Simply, he had fallen in love with 
Marcella Maxwell, who, in all innocence—and yet not quite in all 
innocence to judge from certain half-hints (which, by the way, 
The Saturday Review has savagely seized upon)—converts him 
to her own view of the question of the hour. It needs not to be 
said, therefore, that side by side with the conflict of political and 
sociological ideas, we have the conflict of passion, and the mean 
intrigues of jealousy—for George’s wife comes out pitifully in her 
true narrowness and viperishness. 

Here in part is a scene between Letty and Marcella, when 
the latter tries to remedy the evil she had so undesignedly 
wrought in the lives of*Sir George and his wife. Letty 
speaks: 


“What right had you to send him away—to plan anything for 
my husband without my consent? Oh, of course, you put it very 
finely ; I dare say you know about all sorts of things / don’t know 
about; I’m not clever, I don’t talk politics. But I don’t quite 
see the good of it, if it's only to take husbands away from their 
wives. All the same, I’m not a hypocrite, and I don’t mean to 
pretend I’m a meek saint. Far from it. I’ve no doubt that 
George thinks he’s been perfectly justified from the beginning, 
and that I have brought everything upon myself. Well! I don’t 
care toargue about it. Don’t imagine, please, that I have been 
playing the deserted wife all the time. If people injure me, it is 
not my way to hold my tongue, and I imagine that, after all, I do 
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understand my own husband, in spite of Lord Maxwell’s kind 
words!’ She pointed scornfully to Maxwell’s letter on the table. 
‘But as soon as I saw that nothing I said mattered to George, and 
that his whole mind was taken up with your society, why, of 
course, I took my own measures! There are other men in the 
world—and one of them happens to amuse me particularly at this 
moment. It’s your doing and George’s, you see, if he doesn’t 
like it!’ 

“Marcella recoiled in sudden horror, staring at her companion 
with wide, startled eyes. Letty braved her defiantly, her dry lips 
drawn into a miserable smile. She stood, looking very small and 
elegant beside her writing-table, her hand, blazing with rings, 
resting lightly upon it, the little, hot, 
withered face alone betraying the nerve 
tension behind. 

“The situation lasted a few seconds, 
then, with a quick step, Marcella hurried 
to a chair on the further side of the room, 
sank into it, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

“Letty’s heart seemed to dip, as it were, 
into an abyss. But there was a frenzied 
triumph in the spectacle of Marcella’s 
grief and tears. 

“ Marcella Maxwell thus silenced, thus 
subdued! The famous name, with all that 
it had stood for in Letty’s mind, of things 
to be envied and desired, echoed /n her 
ear, delighted her revenge. She struggled 
to maintain her attitude. 

“*T don’t know why what I said should 
make you so unhappy,’ she said coldly, 
after a pause. 

“Marcella did not reply. Presently 
Letty saw that she was resting her cheek 
on her hand and gazing before her into 
vacancy. At last she turned round, and 
Letty could satisfy herself that in truth 
her eyes were wet. 

“*Ts there no one,’ asked the full, tremulous voice, ‘whom you 
care for, whom you would send for now to advise and help you?’ 

“*Thank you!’ said Letty calmly, leaning against the little 
writing-table, and beating the ground slightly with her foot. ‘I 
don’t want them. And I don’t know why you should trouble 
yonrself about it.’ 

“But for the first time, and against its owner’s will, the hard 
tone wavered. 

“Marcella rose impetuously again, and came toward her. 

“*When one thinks of all the long years of married life,’ she 
said trembling, ‘of the children that may come——’ 

“Letty lifted hereyebrows. ‘If one happened to wish for them. 
But I don’t happen to wish for them,never did. I dare say it sounds 
horrid. Anyway, one needn’t take that into consideration.’ 

“*And your husband? Your husband, who must be miserable, 
whose great gifts will be spoiled unless you will somehow give up 
your anger and make peace. And instead of that, you are only 
thinking of revenging yourself, of making more ruinand pain. It 
breaks one’s heart! And it would need such a /s¢¢/e effort on 
your part, only a few words written or spoken, to bring him back, 
to end all this unhappiness !’ 

“*Oh! George can take care of himself,’ said Letty, provok- 
ingly; ‘socanI. Besides, you have sent him away.’ 

“Marcella looked at her in despair. Then silently she turned 
away, and Letty saw she was searching for some gloves and 
handkerchief she had been carrying in her hand when she came in. 

“Letty watched her take them up, then said suddenly, ‘Are you 
going away?’ 

“*It is best, I think. I can do nothing. 

“*T wish I knew why you came to see me at all: They say, of 
course, you are very much in love with Lord Maxwell. Perhaps 
—that made you sorry for me?’ 

“Marcella’s pride leapt at the mention by those lips of her own 
married life. Then she drove her pride down. 

“*You have put it better than I have been able to do, all the 
time.’ Her mouth parted in a slight, sad smile--‘ Good-night. ’ 

“Letty took no notice. She sat down on the arm of a chair 
near her. Her eyes suddenly blazed, her face grew dead-white. 
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“* Well, if you want to know,’ she said, ‘no, don’t go—I don’t 
mean to let you go just’ yet—I am about the most miserable 
wretch going! There, you may take it or leave it; it’strue. I 
don’t suppose I cared much about George when I married him; 
plenty of girls don’t. But as soon as he began to care about 
you—just contrariness, { suppose—I began to feel that I could 
kill anybody that took him from me, and kill myself afterward. 
Oh, good gracious! there was plenty of reason for his getting 
tired of me. I’m not the sort of person to let any one get the 
whip-hand of me, and I wou/d spend his money as I liked, and 
I would ask the persons I chose to the house; and, above all, I 
wasn’t going to be pestered with looking after and giving’ up to 
his dreadful mother, who made my life a burden to me. Oh! 
why do you look so white? Well, I dare say it does sound atro- 
cious. I don’t care. Perhaps you’ll be still more horrified when 
you know that they came round this afternoon, when I was out 
and George was gone, to tell me that Lady Tressady was fright- 
fully ill—dying, I think my maid said. And I haven’t given it 
another thought since—not one—till now’—she struck one hand 
against the other—‘ because directly afterward the butler told me 
of your visit this afternoon, and that you were coming again— 
and I wasn’t going to think of anything else in the world but 
you, and George. No, don’t look like that, don’t come near me 
—I’m not mad. I assure you I’m not mad! But that’s all by 
the way. What was I saying? Oh! that George had cause 
enough to stop caring about me. Of course he had; but if he’s 
lost to me—I shall give him a good deal more cause before we’ve 
done. That other man—you know him—Cathedine—gave mea 
kiss this afternoon, when we were in a wood together—the same 
involuntary shudder overtook her, while she still held her com- 
panion at arm’s length. ‘Oh, he is a brute—a drute/ But what 
do I care what happens to me? It’s so strange I don’t—rather 
creditable, I think—for after all I like parties, and being asked 
about. But now George hates me—and let you send him away 
from me—why, of course, it’s all simpleenough! I—don’t—don’t 
come. I shall never, never forgive—it’s just being tired——’ 

“But Marcella sprang forward. Mercifully, there is a limit to 
nerve endurance, and Letty in herraving had overpassed it. She 
sank gasping on a sofa, still putting out her hands as tho to pro- 
tect herself. But Marcella knelt beside her, tears running down 
her cheeks. She put her arms—arms formed for tenderness, for 
motherliness—round the girl’s slight frame. Don’t—don’t re- 
pulse me,’ she said, with trembling lips, and suddenly Letty 
yielded. She found herself sobbing in Lady Maxwell's embrace, 
while all the healing, all the remorse, all the comfort that self- 
abandonment and pity can pour out on such a plight as hers, 
descended upon her from Marcella’s clinging touch, her hurried, 
fragmentary words.” 


Marcella’s efforts are in the end successful, and the little vixen 
is at last tamed and sweetened by the tender and generous influ- 
ence of the nobler Marcella. Sir George, too, comes to his senses, 
and he and his wife are at last in some sort reconciled, the final 
link being riveted by the prospect of a child. 

But the end is not happy. What the conclusion is we will not 
—for the sake of the reader’s interest—divulge. Suffice it to say 
that the catastrophe is the strongest thing in the book. 

Perhaps the main distinction of the work lies in the studies of 
life in east London, and among the Midland miners. No such 
studies of the “sweated” poor have ever been done, but they are 
rather incidental than germane to the story. 





LONGFELLOW THE UNIVERSAL POET. 


HAT Longfellow’s poems, and especially his least mature 
ones, have sung themselves into many hearts in many 
lands, is, of course, known to everybody; but we were hardly 
prepared for such a striking illustration of this fact as is narrated 
in a recent issue of 7he /ndependent by Professor E. A. Gros- 
venor. The incident occurred in 1879, on board the Messageries 
steamer Donaz, bound from Constantinople to Marseilles, and 
conveying passengers of many nationalities. The story is told 
as follows: 
“One evening, as we were quitting the Straits of Bonefacio, 
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some one remarked at dinner that, tho Victor Hugo was born in 
Paris, the earliest impressions of his life were received in Corsica, 
close to which we were passing. Ten or twelve of us lingered 
after the meal was finished to talk of the great French poet. One 
of the party spoke of him as embodying, more than any other 
writer, the humanistic tendencies of the nineteenth century and 
as the exponent of what is best in humanity. 

““We had been talking in French, when the Russian lady ex- 
claimed in English to the gentleman who had last spoken: ‘ How 
can you, an American, give to him the place that is occupied by 
your own Longfellow?* Longfellow is the universal poet. He is 
better known, too, among foreigners than any one except their 
own poets.’ Then she commenced repeating, in rich, mellow 
tones: 





*I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 
And the moon rose over the city 
Behind the dark church tower.’ 


I recall how her voice trembled over the words: 


‘And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear.’ 


and how it swelled out in the concluding lines: 


* As the symbol of love in Heaven, 
And its wavering image here.’ 





It was dramatic and never to be forgotten. Then she added: ‘I 
long to visit Boston that I may stand on the Bridge.’ 

“In the company was an English captain returning from the 
Zulu war. He was the son of that member of Parliament who had 
been the chief supporter of the claimant in the famous Tichborne 
case, and who had poured out his money like water in behalf of 
the man whom he considered cruelly wronged. The captain was 
a typical British soldier, with every characteristic of his class. 
Joining our steamer at Genoa, he had so far talked only of the 
Zulus and, with bitter indignation, of the manner in which the 
Prince Imperial had been deserted by British soldiers to be slain 
by savages. As soon as the Russian lady had concluded he said : 
‘I can give you something better than that’ and began in a voice 
like a trumpet: 

‘Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream.’ 
His recitation of the entire poem was marked by the common 
English upheaval and down-letting of the voice in each line; but 
it was evident that he loved what he was repeating. 

“Then a tall, lank, gray-haired Scotchman, who knew no 
French, who had hardly mingled with the other passengers, and 
who seemed always communing with himself, suddenly com- 
menced : 








‘There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there. 
He repeated only a few stanzas, but could apparently have given 
the whole poem, had he wished. 

“For myself, I know that my contribution was‘ My Lost Youth,’ 

beginning 
‘Often I think of the beautiful town, 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town 
And my youth comes back to me.’ 
Never did the distance from an early home seem so great to one, 
New England born, as in that strange company, gathered from 
many lands, each with words upon the lip which the American 
had first heard in childhood. 

“A handsome, olive-cheeked young man, a Greek from Man- 
chester, educated and living in England, said, ‘How do you like 
this?’ Then he began to sing: 

‘Stars of the summer night! 
Far in yon azure deeps, 
Hide, hide your golden light’ 
She sleeps! 
My lady sleeps! 
Sleeps!’ 
So he rendere. the whole of that exquisite serenade—dear t 
American college students—with a freedom and a fire which 
hinted that he had sung it at least once before on some more ap- 
propriate occasion. Perhaps to some dark-eyed maiden of that 
elegant Greek colony of Manchester it had come as a revelation, 
and perhaps she had first heard it sung in front of her father’s 
mansion and had looked down, appreciative but unseen, from the 
window above. 
“The captain of the Donaz was not her regular commander, but 
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an officer of the national French navy, who was in charge only 
for a few voyages. A thorough Frenchman, no one would have 
accused him of knowing a word of any tongue save his own. 
Versatile, overflowing with wit and dons mots, it must have 
wearied him to be silent so long. To our astonishment, in ac- 
cents so Gallic that one discerned with difficulty that he was 
attempting English, he intoned: 

‘Zee seds of neet fair valeeng fast, 

Ven trough an Alpeen veelazge past 

A yout, who bore meed snow and eece 


A bannair veeddees strange deveece 
Excelsiorrr!’ 


“« Eh, voila,’ he exclaimed, with satisfaction. ‘/’az appris 
celaadl'école. C'est tout l'anglais que je sais.’ 

“* Vats, commandant,’ said the Russian lady, ‘ce n’est pas 
l’anglats du tout, ce gue vous venez de dire la.’ 

“* Ah, out, madame ; ca vient de votre Longfellow.’ 

“None of the other passengers contributed, but already six 
nationalities had spoken—Scotch, Russian, Greek, French, Eng- 
lish, and American. As we rose from the table and went up on 
deck to watch the lights glimmering in Napoleon’s birthplace, 
Ajaccio, the Russian lady said: ‘Do you suppose there is any 
other poet of any country, living or dead, from whom so many of 
us could have quoted? Not one. Not even Shakespeare or 
Victor Hugo or Homer.’” 





THE GENTLEMAN IN AMERICAN FICTION. 


HERE is an increasing call for gentlemen, as James Lane 
Allen thinks, in the various departments of activity in 
American life. Even in sporting circles and in politics the gen- 
tleman is in demand, tho the demand is not always met. ‘We 
asa nation regard the gentleman and the gentleman alone”— 
what about the lady ?—“‘as the utmost embodied excellence of our 
social institutions.” But the important place which the gentle- 
man occupies in American life is not occupied by him, Mr. Allen 
thinks, in American literature, and this is not as it should be. 
We quote from his article in 7he Bookman: 


“But inasmuch as every national literature, if it be truly such, 
must hold the mirror up to life, let us turn to American fiction 
and ask ourselves, as students of it, whether we find reflected 
there the image of this most real and sovereign being. Can we 
name the American novel in which he is duly portrayed? Can 
we name in any novel the character that fills out his mold? Is 
there a single hero in American fiction that has passed out into 
even general acceptance as a worthy counterpart of the American 
gentleman as we have seen him appear again and again in our 
history. We shall rather be forced to admit that no leading type 
of the American gentleman has ever been successfully portrayed ; 
nor has the effort ever been made by the novelist, on any ade- 
quate scale, to portray him.” 


The writer then proceeds to an analysis of American novels. 
He divides them into two classes, the one class that deals with 
the highest social types in our civilization, and the class that 
deals with all other types lower down. Of the first class he says 
that they are mostly novels of attack, their object being to array 
and arraign the vices and weaknesses of masculine human 
nature as developed under conditions of wealth, culture, or 
power. This is a perfectly healthy body of fiction, all true, all 
deserved, so Mr. Allen admits, but it needs to be counterbalanced 
by another body of fiction to celebrate representative social types 
that are good. Our national literature breaks down just where 
our national life does not break down—in the product of types of 
the true gentleman. 

Of the second class of fiction Mr. Allen says that in it our liter- 
ature utters its most genuine, its most characteristic note and dis- 
plays its purest gold. We give his words again at this point: 

““We have, for instance, the only negro literature in the world; 
we have one of the most beautiful creole literatures; we have the 


only literature of the Anglo-Saxon mountaineers; we have the 
essentially New World literature of the middle-class New England 
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life; we have the ultra-Americanism of life on the Western 
plains; we have, in a word, the literature of the common people. 
It is all truly American, it is all indispensable; but whatever its 
field and whatever its scope and whatever its merit, it has this 
common limitation, that it is not the literature of our highest civ- 
ilization.” 

The reasons given for this state of affairs are three: (1) that in 
provincial rather than cosmopolitan characters art finds pictur- 
esqueness, remoteness, novelty, the delight of discovery; (2) in 
the delineation of such characters the dominant democratic spirit 
of the nation finds expression. A third reason is thus stated and 
commented upon: 


“It is much easier to write a successful novel portraying a low 
degree of civilization than to write a successful novel portraying 
a high degree of civilization. The more highly civilized his char- 
acters, the more highly civilized must be the novelist. A writer 
stands to his work as a mason to his wall; they keep the same 
level; they rise together. True, a man may be far above the 
plane of his characters and write down to them; but he can not 
be far below the plane of his characters and write up to them. 
Hence, in the literature of the world the writers who have created 
the great civilized types of character in their age and country have 
been very great and very highly civilized men. The entire plane 
of life is now uplifted; the horizon of life grows vaster; the rela- 
tions of life more subtle and intricate; the psychology of motive 
more exalted and baffling; the range of ideas more rapid and 
commanding. 

“And yet, if our own is ever to rank with the great literatures 
of the past or of the present, this must be done; we must portray 
the highest types of our civilization, male and female, for it is 
here that many of the world’s masterpieces lie. Characters of 
the highest civilization mainly rule in the world of life; charac- 
ters of the highest civilization largely rule in the world of letters 
and imagination. Homer knew this, the great Greek tragedians 
knew it, Dante knew it, Shakespeare knew it, Goethe knew it. 
On the whole, the greatest characters in the works of the greatest 
minds are the representative types of their civilization. .. . 

“But a frank examination of our literature shows that we have 
not given to the world a single American character that can even 
rank with this company of to us imperfect, tho immortal gentle- 
men; not a single one whose name has become a byword, so that 
the bare mention of it in a company of scholars would be enough 
to make it known. Perhaps our nearest approach to one is to be 
found in the Autocrat. It isa ridiculous and mortifying admis- 
sion that the only two names in all the range of our fiction that 
have attained anything like universality of acceptance even 
among ourselves, not, of course, as gentlemen, but as mere char- 
acters, are the two negroes, Uncle Tom and Uncle Remus. 
When we come to the Anglo-Saxon gentleman of the New World, 
our representative character, we find him in our biography, in 
our history, in the army, in the navy, in the university, on the 
bench ; we find him in the leadership of our national life, but we 
can not find him as large as life in our fiction.” 





NOTES. 


THE London Sfeaker, in an article on Albert Shaw’s “* Municipal Govern- 
ment in Continental Europe,’’ remarks that willy-nilly Englishmen must 
give up the idea that they have nothing to learn. ‘ We, like the Americans, 
are accustomed to underestimate the achievements of modern Europe,” 
Says the paper. ‘‘How many of us realize, for instance, that the cities of 
Germany—protectionist, military, emperor-ruled Germany—have increased 
faster in population than those of the United States?” Dr. Shaw’s book 
should be put into the traveling-bag along with the Baedeker, concludes 
The Speaker, tho it is shocking to discover that progress is not confined to 
English-speaking nations. e 


IN an address on Burns, at Paisley, upon the occasion of the unveil- 
ing of a statue to the poet, Lord Rosebery referred to the project for a 
memorial to Stevenson as follows: “It has been recently alleged, first, 
that his works are the best memorial, and secondly, that it would be well 
to wait and see how these works endure. In answer to the first contention, 
I would submit that it would put an end to memorials altogether, except 
in cases where they would be injurious. It would put an end to memoria!s 
of any worthy and enduring fame, and would encourage them only in the 
case of spurious and fleeting reputations. And as to the second contention, 
I would urge this—that it is well enough for the genius, but is not sufficient 
for the generation in which he lived. They will be taunted with want of 
appreciation, as were the contemporaries of Burns, if they do not, as soon 
as may be, testify that they realized the fact that a genius had dwelt 
amongst them.” 
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SCIENCE. 


HOW OLD IS THE WORLD? 


OR many years experts in the different branches of science 
have been at loggerheads over this question, so much so 
that those who have wished to discredit all the conclusions of 
scientific men have found in this disagreement a very strong 
argument. Physicists, arguing from purely physical data, geol- 
ogists, from geological data, and biologists, from biological data, 
have arrived not only at different conclusions, but at conclusions 
that seem absolutely to exclude each other’s possibility. The 
most contradictory have been those of the physicists and the evo- 
lutionary biologists. The latter require for the operation of nat- 
ural selection a period of time many times longer than that which 
the physicist will admit can possibly have elapsed since the earth 
was habitable. The physicists have generally been held to have 
the best of it, and this fact has been a strong argument against 
the Darwinian theory. But now comes Prof. E. B. Poulton, and 
in his vice-presidential address before the Zoological Section of 
the British Association, published in Scéence, October 30, reviews 
the subject and concludes that the physicists are all wrong. He 
states the matter very clearly thus: 


“The arguments of the physicists are three: 

“First, the argument from the observed secular change in the 
length of the day, the most important element of which is due to 
tidal retardation. It has been known for a very long time that 
the tides are slowly increasing the length of our day. Huxley 
explains the reason with his usual lucidity: ‘That this must be so 
is obvious, if one considers, roughly, that the tides result from 
the pull which the sun and moon exert upon the sea, causing it 
to act as a sort of brake upon the solid earth.’ 

“A liquid earth takes a shape which follows from its rate of 
revolution, and from which, therefore, its rate of revolution can 
be calculated. 

“The liquid earth consolidated in the form it last assumed, and 
this shape has persisted until now and informs us of the rate of 
revolution at the time of consolidation. Comparing this with the 
present rate, and knowing the amount of lengthening in a given 
time due to tidal friction, we can calculate the date of consolida- 
tion as certainly less than 1,000 million years ago. . . . 

“This argument is dead and gone. Weare, indeed, tempted to 
wonder that the physicist, who was looking about for arguments 
by which to revise what he conceived to be the hasty conclusions 
of the geologists as to the age of the earth, should have exposed 
himself to such an obvious retort in basing his own conclusions 
as to its age on the assumption that the earth, which we know to 
be always changing in shape, has been unable to alter its equa- 
torial radius by a few miles under the action of tremendous forces 
constantly tending to alter it, and having 1,000 million years in 
which to do the work. 

“With this flaw in the case it is hardly necessary to insist on 
our great uncertainty as to the rate at which the tides are length- 
ening the day... . 

“The second argument is based upon the cooling of the earth. 
. . . It has been the argument on which, perhaps, the chief reli- 
ance has been placed, and of which the data—so it was believed— 
were the least open to doubt... . 

“Lord Kelvin [Sir William Thomson] assumed that the earth 
is a homogeneous mass of rock similar to that with which we are 
familiar on the surface. Assuming, further, that the temperature 
increases, on the average,1° F. for every fifty feet of depth near 
the surface everywhere, he concluded that the earth would have 
occupied not less than twenty, nor more than four hundred mil- 
lion years in reaching its present condition from the time when it 
first began to consolidate and possessed a uniform temperature of 
7,000° F.” 

Professor Poulton now shows, from recent investigations that 
are acknowledged as valid by Kelvin himself, that this result de- 
pends on the assumed homogeneousness of the earth. If it had 
better conductivity near the center, as it probably has, 4,000 mil- 
lion years might be a nearer result than 4oo million: 
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“The third argument was suggested by Helmholtz, and de- 
pends on the life of the sun. If the energy of the sun is due only 
to the mutual gravitation of its parts, and if the sun is now of 
uniform density, ‘the amount of heat generated by his contraction 
to his present volume would have been sufficient to last 18 million 
years at his present rate of radiation.’ Lord Kelvin rejects the 
assumption of uniform density, and is, in consequence of this 
change, able to offer a much higher upward limit of 500 million 
years. 

“This argument also implies the strictest uniformitarianism as 
regards the sun. We know that other suns may suddenly gaina 
great accession of energy, so that their radiation is immensely 
increased. We only detect such changes when they are large and 
sudden, but they prepare us to believe that smaller accessions 
may be much more frequent, and perhaps a normal occurrence in 
the evolution of asun. Such accessions may have followed from 
the convergence of a stream of meteors. Again, it is possible 
that the radiation of the sun may have been diminished and his 
energy conserved by a solar atmosphere. .. . 

“The collapse of the first argument of tidal retardation, and of 
the second of the cooling of the earth, warn us to beware of a 
conclusion founded on the assumption that the sun’s energy de- 
pends, and has ever depended, on a single source of which we 
know the beginning and the end. It may be safely maintained 
that such a conclusion has not that degree of certainty which jus- 
tifies the followers of one science in assuming that the conclusion 
of other seiences must be wrong, and in disregarding the evidence 
brought forward by workers in other lines of research.” 


Having thus shown, as seems to him, that the physicists’ posi- 
tion is not so strong as they have considered it, Professor Poulton 
proceeds, in the remainder of his address, to assume that the 
earth is much more than 100 million years old—old enough in fact 
for all the changes of Darwinian evolution to have taken place. 
But the physicists have not been heard from yet, and it is safe to 
say that altho Professor Poulton’s contribution to the subject is 
both interesting and valuable, we have certainly not yet seen the 
end of the famous old controversy. 





MICROBES THAT MAKE GLUCOSE. 


nee newly discovered microbes that manufacture glucose, 

and hence come into direct competition with the honey-bee, 
are described in an editorial note in Cosmos. We translate below 
the greater part of this note, which opens with an interesting 
story relating to the discovery : 


“Every one knows the service-berry, that decorative shrub 
that retains its bright red berries even in the middle of winter. 
. . - Now these berries were the subject of a sort of puzzle about 
half a century ago. In 1852, Pelouze, examining the juice of 
service-berries that had been left for a long time at the bottom of 
a dish, discovered a perfectly crystallized substance, very sugary, 
and having all the properties of glucose. He saw nothing here 
that was not perfectly natural. We find sugar everywhere, or 
almost everywhere; there was therefore nothing astonishing in 
the discovery, and the new sugar was christened sordzne or 
sorbose. 

“But now began the puzzle. When, a little later, other scien- 
tists desired to prepare some sorbose directly, they could not get 
any. Byschl and Delffs could obtain it neither from the fresh nor 
the fermented juice. In short, the fantastic sorbose, born by 
chance in a laboratory retort, refused absolutely to make its ap- 
pearance again. 

“We know now why this was; the mystery has been brought 
to light by a chemist at the Museum—M. Bertrand. By crushing 
ripe service-berries and then exposing them to the open air M. 
Bertrand obtained first alcohol by ordinary fermentation, and 
soon a whitish layer covered the surface of the liquid; the alcohol 
disappeared in its turn, the layer grew moldy, but in the remain- 
ing liquid it was proved that there was no trace of sorbose. 

“He tried again and again, and one fine day on the layer of 
which we have spoken a fly lighted, a little red vinegar-fly. 
Then all was changed. The membrane thickened, soon swarmed 
with larve, and in the liquid below it great quantities of sorbose 
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appeared. This is what had taken place: the membrane was 
made thick and heavy by the thousands of microbes that had been 
brought by the little red fly, microbes whose oxidizing influence 
had rapidly transformed the juice of the service-berries into sor- 
bose. The experiment, after that, could be repeated at will. 
Thus recognized at length, the industrious microbes, whose 
length is less than athousandth of a millimeter [ .025 of an inch] 
require no urging to manufacture in a few hours nearly a kilo- 
gram [two pounds] of the new kind of glucose.”—7vrans/lated 
for Tue Literary DIcEst. 





SANITATION IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


O write of sanitary regulations and precautions two cen- 
turies or more ago would seem to some people like copying 

the famous chapter on snakes in Iceland-—“there are no snakes in 
Iceland.” It is instructive, therefore, to read in the new period- 
ical, Janus (Amsterdam, October), devoted to the history of 
medical science, an article by Dr. Charles Fiessinger, in which he 
details the extra- 
ordinary precau- 
tions taken in 
French cities at 
that period in time 
ofepidemic. Some 
of these, to be sure, 
seem a little ridic- 
ulous in the light 
of modern science, 
but in the main 
they were dictated 
by sound common 
sense. Dr. Fies- 
singer copies from 
an old print a pic- 
ture of a curious 
old pest-house 
dress, and he be- 
gins his article by 
describing it, as 
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head and neck and 
simulating a bird’s 
head with its round 
eye and long beak ; 
the mask topped with a hat like an ecclesiastic’s, and continu- 
ing down to the level of the shoulders; a child’s dress falling 
to the ankles; the hands lost to view in enormous gloves; in the 
tight hand along rod—in such arig as this our fathers were accus- 
tomed tovisit pest-houses. An engraving of the period gives us 
a full description of this toilet. The eye is of crystal; the beak 
is along nose filled with odoriferous substances; the mask, the 
tobe, and the gloves are of Levant morocco. This was an ad- 
mirable method of guarding against contagion by the poison of 
the plague, which is communicated by the touch or the breath; 
the Levant morocco and the beak full of perfumes keep it 
out. ... 

“But in time of epidemic remedies are not all; the magistrates 
must also do their part; drugs are all right, but we must have 
severe police regulations along with them... . 

“In cities menaced with the plague, then, was instituted a 
council of health. . . . The first act of the council was to elect a 
captain of health, whose duty it was to carry out its edicts. He 
visited the dead with the physicians and surgeons, and superin- 
tended the quarantine imposed on men and goods. This captain 
of health, of whom satisfactory bonds were required, had a force 
of guards under his orders. .. . 

“No beggars were allowed in the streets, no dirt or filth; there 
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was a regular service of carts to carry off dirt, dead animals, etc. ; 
lime was used freely for disinfection. 

“Pure air was regarded as a necessity, hence the trades that 
befouled it were banished from the city; such were the candle- 
makers, who were allowed to carry on their business only in 
secluded spots. 

“Food was the object of attentive care; the butchers did their 
slaughtering outside the town and their victims were required to 
be in good condition when killed. ‘The same rules were enforced 
in the case of the fish-venders. The bakers were required to be 
careful of the quality of their flour. 

“ All these precautions would be but a doubtful aid if a vigilant 
watch were not kept on the city gates; no one was allowed to 
enter unless he bore a certificate of health. On suspects was im- 
posed a quarantine, and their goods or clothing were disinfected 
by prolonged exposure to sun and air. Fumigation with rose- 
mary, juniper, and incense purified contaminated objects. 

“Consequently it was impossible for the plague to invade the 
city, especially since the clergy did their share in the work. 
They appeased the wrath of the Almighty, exhorting the people 
to fast and repent. Thus the wrath of God was staved, and the 
city was safe. 

“But notalways. Sometimes the pest raged in spite of the best 
regulated sanitary measures. Then physicians, surgeons, apoth- 
ecaries, attention! It was forbidden them to leave the city 
without permission of the council of health; the physicians and 
surgeons in particular were required to present a daily report of 
the sick persons under their care, and this report was passed upon 
by the council. . . . All persons who could do so left the city 

. even the animals disappeared—dogs, cats, pigeons, were 
either killed or removed; . . . in a plague-stricken locality none 
of the criminal class who might incur the divine displeasure were 
allowed to remain.” 


Dr. Fiessinger here gives us the composition of some of the 
disinfecting compounds used for fumigation in such cases. One 
was composed of sulfur, resin, antimony, orpiment, arsenic, cin- 
nabar, sal ammoniac, litharge, asafetida, cummin, euphorbia, 
pepper, and ginger. Not only rooms but also bedding, furniture, 
linen, etc., were thoroughly exposed to the fumes of these re- 
markable mixtures, which, however, we are told by the author, 


were really very good disinfectants. He says: 


“Once disinfected, the house was shut up for three days, all 
windows being closed with bars of iron. 

“We see that in plague time the magistrates had plenty to do. 
. .. The hygienic regulations were of course aided by special 
prescriptions, infallible preservatives, remedies, and amulets; 
bags full of perfumed herbs to wear over the heart, etc. 

“Manget especially prides himself on the following prepara- 
tion: an infusion of tussilage with an equal weight of elderflower 
in vinegar; a spoonful to be taken every morning. 

“All the authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
multiply preservative prescriptions against the plague. Daniel 
Sennert devoted a whole volume to them—but that did not pre- 
vent his falling a victim to it himself."—7vrans/ated for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





Treatment for Lightning Stroke.—A stroke of light- 
ning is not necessarily fatal, in spite of the popular notion to the 
contrary. Prof. Oliver Lodge writes to the Liverpool Pos¢ to 
warn the public against this belief, and his letter is thus con- 
densed by 7he British Medical Journal; “It [the lightning] 
stops the vital organs, he says, but it rarely destroys them. If 
respiration can be maintained artificially for a sufficient time, 
there is a fair chance that the heart will resume its suspended 
action, and that the stricken man will recover. The practical 
outcome of this is never to pronounce a lightning-struck person 
dead until the well-known method of resuscitation from drowning 
has been practised upon the apparent corpse for two or three 
hours. Experience has justified this teaching both in America 
and in France, where it has been strenuously urged and practised 
by Dr. d’Arsonval. This is a matter of great importance. Com- 
paratively few people are killed by lightning in this country, but 
it seems probable enough, if we are to believe Professor Lodge, 
that the number could be still further reduced if artificial respira- 
tion were practised.” 
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THE CONTAGION OF CRIME. 


HE two great influences that shape human lives are heredity 
and environment. The sciences that deal with man—biol- 
ogy, which regards him merely as a division of the animal king- 
dom ; anthropology, which treats of him in all aspects; psychology, 
which looks at his mind alone—these and all others seem to have 
devoted their attention now to one, now to the other of these in- 
fluences, often to the undue exclusion of the one that it was not 
the fashion tostudy at thetime. So it has been with criminology. 
The wonderful investigations of the Italian school have for the 
momeri made us forget that a man may be a criminal in any way 
but by birth. In the reaction that is now beginning it is realized 
more plainly that criminals may be made as well as born, and 
that of all influences toward vice that of example is one of the 
strongest. The denunciation of the modern press by Dr. St. 
Brieuc as “the primary school of crime,” recently translated in 
these columns, has attracted much attention of late, and now Dr. 
L. Ménard contributes to Cosmos, October 17, a paper going fur- 
ther into the subject, which we translate below: 


““Lombroso and his disciples have attempted to determine the 
anatomical type that corresponds to the criminal. Their attempt 
could not succeed, but it has been the occasion of important 
researches and useful discoveries. The habit of vice, and espe- 
cially of certain vices, impresses on the physiognomy, on the atti- 
tude, marked characteristics, altho they are difficult to describe 
in precise fashion but a criminal can not be characterized by the 
shape of his ear or even by a group of malformations of different 
organs. The mental condition of creatures of this kind is more 
characteristic; many have lost the notion of good and evil, and 
take pride in wicked acts; certain ones are creatures of impulse; 
slaves of their passions, they are driven to crime by the impossi- 
bility of resisting temptation, due to their habit of yelding to it. 

“We can not change the form of an ear, the size of the thumb, 
or the length of the upper limbs, but it is possible to conceive a 
method of education and a social organization in which the notion 
of good and evil should be more completely developed from early 
youth. This kind of instruction, above all others, should be 
gratuitous, obligatory, and not too exclusively secular in the sense 
given to this word by the politicians. 

“No social organization can boast that it is able to prevent 
crime, or that it has established virtue by law; but it can not be 
denied that the manner in which the social obligations are dis- 
tributed, the encouragements given to right living, the watchful- 
ness exercised and the punishments imposed, have considerable 
influence on criminality. If near every fruit-tree were placed a 
policeman, whose duty it should be to shoot down the first thief 
who should appear, the fruit would ripen without depredation, 
and even the idea of stealing it would not enter any one’s mind. 
So, at the last congress of criminal anthropology it was proposed 
to put a stop to theft in the large stores by placing in full view at 
various counters police-officers, whose presence alone, symboli- 
zing the ideas of control and of punishment, should prevent many 
acts of shoplifting, as they were on the point of being com- 
mitted. 

“The fear of punishment and the certainty, so to speak, of not 
escaping it, create a state of mind such that even the idea of cer- 
tain crimes does not occur to many people. 

“How many soldiers, on the battle-field, obeying their instincts 
of self-preservation, would try to run away! But they are sur- 
rounded by leaders who are restrained by a more elevated senti- 
ment of honor, and also perhaps by the fearof punishment. They 
know that an attempt at flight will cause them to be shot down; 
however, when the line once breaks they follow in a crowd. 

“Here appears clearly the influence of example; it is capital. 
Much has been written on criminal heredity, but sufficient impor- 
tance has not been given to the influence of environments and to 
education. Bring up with brigands a child endowed by heredity 
with better instincts, and you will not get an honest man. We 
see every day, on the contrary, orphans whose inherited qualities 
are of the worst, who, well brought up in religious houses or in 
honest families in the country, make most excellent citizens. Ex- 
ample is contagious, and there is good reason in the practise of 
exciting the imagination of children with tales of heroic acts; the 
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moral quality of the actions about which we were once made to 
read had quite a different influence from that of the stories of 
celebrated cases that are scattered about so carelessly in some 
families. 

“The mind of children, and even of adult persons, is struck 
by extraordinary facts, and is often led to imitation. ‘I shall be 
either a brigand or a missionary,’ said a child who, later, died a 
saintly death as a missionary in China. But if he had read noth- 
ing but brigand stories, would he have had a call to the mis- 
sionary field ? 

“The Empress Eugenie, visiting Petite Roquette, asked of a 
little inmate, ‘What does your fatherdo?’ ‘He is in the peniten- 
tiary,’ answered he, with true pride in his tone. 

“In the jails and the penitentiaries, those condemned to the 
severer punishments have a certain degree of respect paid them 
by their companions in confinement. With these unhappy crea- 
tures there is a sort of reversed morality. So, after the vicious 
family, the jails and the penitentiaries are the worst schools of 
vice. 

“If man is especially influenced by example, by the idea that 
has become an act, reading is far from being an indifferent thing; 
it produces, in a less degree, the same contagious effects. . . . It 
has been thought that the enumeration of wicked actions, at least 
when these were followed by punishment, would have a salutary 
effect. Observation has proved the contrary. There is in mana 
need of imitation, and the mind, struck with the story of a crimi- 
nal deed, feels at this deed a sentiment of surprise which does 
not always partake of repulsion. It is learned, in the first place, 
that the act is possible; it is not unheard of. The circumstantial 
details that are given indicate what must be done to repeat it; 
each detail that has led to the detection of the guilty person will 
be easily avoided. The fear of punishment is not even always a 
sufficient motive to prevent crimes that give rise to great notoriety. 
The guilty person may indulge the hope of becoming celebrated. 
His name, his portrait, will be in the papers. Erostratus lives in 
all times and in all countries. Some criminals look with envy 
even on the final halo that encircles the scaffold. 

“In a recent book, Dr. Paul Aubry cites some very suggestive 
facts regarding this subject. He thus shows how, thanks to the 
excessive publicity given to the court proceedings, and thanks 
also to the too great indulgence shown by juries to certain crimes, 
we may have a series of crimes that seem to be copies of each 
other. 

“ Assaults with vitriol may be especially noted. These are one 
variety of the assault for the purpose of disfigurement, which is 
very old. The inventor of vitriolage was Alphonse Karr. In a 
story with the title ‘A Norman Penelope’ he describes a scene in 
which a husband thus disfigures his unfaithful wife. . . . Accord- 
ing to Brouardel, this romance was the starting-point of a con- 
tinuous series of vitriol-throwings. . . . Less than ten years after, 
the ‘Treatise on Legal Medicine’ of Briand and Chaudé speaks of 
vitriol-throwing as acommon thing. . . . But in recalling these 
facts with details I should run the risk of giving them a new 
publicity, and perhaps should be doing a harmful act. 

“Vitriol-throwing, thus imagined by Alphonse Karr, had its 
discipies, but if the first one who dared to put it into practise had 
been rigorously punished, if juries had not allowed themselves to 
be influenced by a false conception of crimes of passion, and, 
above all, if the publicity had not been so great, does any one 
believe that vitriol-throwing would be to-day so common a crime 
{in France] that the papers think it scarcely worthy of mention 
unless some extraordinary circumstance is connected with it? 

“The sanie may be said of the mutilation of victims, which 
made Billoir notorious, so far as publicity is concerned. 

“Suicide is a crime, an assault on one’s self; it is one of the 
crimes on which contagion acts with most force. The dishonor 
that once attached to suicides, a dishonor that, following them 
even to the tomb, descended to their children, caused many des- 
perate men to pause, but the keeping of such acts from public 
notice has often caused epidemics of this kind to cease. 

“T have proof of this. In asmall city of the south of France, 
several years ago, four suicides took place within a short time, 
the two last being quite inexplicable. The attending physician, 
with the assent of the municipal authorities, decided to announce 
that the latest death was due to an accident, the rupture of an 
aneurisn or something of the kind. The secret was well kept, and 
the epidemic ceased. The physician was a relative of mine, and 
I have these facts from his own lips. 
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“Morality is unchanging, and the means of preserving it and 
respecting it are always the same. With fowls, one learns to 
scratch for a living, and the blood of the martyrs was not more 
surely the seed of the church than bad examples and tales of 
wickedness are the cause of all sorts of disorders.”— 7rans/lated 
for Tue Literary DicEst. 





A New Theory of Heat-Lightning.—Physicists have 
been divided for some time on the question of so-called “‘ heat” or 
“sheet” lightning, some regarding it as an actual discharge of elec- 
tricity, and others as merely the reflection on the sky of lightning 
due to a distant storm, while others still have thought that it 
might sometimes be due to the one cause and sometimes to the 
other. An English physicist now comes forward with a new 
theory, according to which the phenomenon is sometimes, at any 
tate, due toa visible discharge of electricity. Says Appleton's 
Popular Science Monthly: “In his paper on thunderstorms in 
India, Prof. Michie Smith says that sheet lightning is seen at 
Madras every evening for six months, always near the horizon 
and directed toward the southwest. The time of occurrence 
varies from day to day, but is always toward evening, and gen- 
erally not later than nine o’clock. The phenomenon is not a re- 
flection of distant lightning flashes, but consists of an actual dis- 
charge of electricity from cloud to cloud or between two portions 
of the same cloud, and it takes place in the upper portions of low- 
lying clouds. When morning lightning occurs, its direction is 
northeast, hence the lightning is always to be looked for in the 
regions of still air where the land and sea breezes meet. The 
time of occurrence depends on the hour when the sea breeze sets 
in, the display being about three hours later than this. Cumulus 
clouds rise together in pairs and the discharge takes place between 
them, sometimes possibly within them. The author thinks the 
electrical conditions of the clouds may be accounted for by the 
fact that the sea breeze is moist and dusty, while the land breeze 
is dry and dusty. The presence of dust in the clouds is shown 
when they sink rapidly; the dust is then seen at their edges and 
gives the iridescent or nacreous appearance frequently observed.” 





How Can Storage-Batteries Work When Frozen? 
—Nansen’s report of the working of his electrical apparatus on 
the “ram contains some curious facts that have stirred up consid- 
erable discussion among scientific men, especially in England, as 
they seem to controvert accepted ideas. Says The Electrical 
World: “In the severe cold the accumulators [storage-batteries] 
froze right through, but the acid-blended ice, it is stated, proved 
an excellent electrolyte, and the frost did not interfere with the 
working of the accumulators. . . . In this connection it would be 
interesting to determine the action of different degrees of frost on 
the electrolyte of accumulators, and what alterations take place 
in the condition and working of a given cell, when frozen par- 
tially or solid. In a communication on this subject Mr. W. 
Perren Maycock, in the London £/ectrician, brings up some per- 
tinent questions. It is contrary to the generally accepted theory 
that a cell under these conditions should work at all, because 
there can be no transmigration of the ions [substances into which 
the liquid contents of the cell is separated by the current] when 
the electrolyte is frozen solid, and even with it partially frozen 
impaired action would be expected. There is an opportunity 
here for some interesting investigations.” 





The Great Yerkes Lens Finished.—The lens for the 
great telescope given by Mr. Yerkes, the Chicago millionaire, to 
the University of that city is now ready, according to The Scien- 
-tfic American. The observatory that is to hold it will be far 
away from the murky air of Chicago, on the border of a Wisconsin 
lake. Says the authority just named: ‘The lens of the great tel- 
escope of the new observatory at Lake Geneva, Wis., the finest 
and largest telescope lens in the world, has been completed after 
two and a half years’ labor, and now lies at the workshop of Prof. 
Alvan Clark, in Cambridge, awaiting the orders of the Chicago 
University authorities.. Its focal distance is 61 feet, the extreme 
diameter of the clear aperture is 41% inches. The crown is about 
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3 inches thick at the middle and 1¥ inches thick at the outer 
edges, and weighs 205 pounds. The flint weighs 310 pounds. 
The lens and its iron ring and cell weigh about 1,000 pounds. 
The cost of the glass plates in Paris was $40,000, and the entire 
cost of the lens is estimated to have been $100,000. For its jour- 
ney west it will be wrapped in flannel and bedded in curled hair 
in a box mounted on springs and packed with excelsior in a larger 
box. It will ride in the center of a parlor car and will be accom- 
panied by four men.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


A FRENCH inventor proposes, seriously it would seem, to scare away 
rats, moles, etc., by placing about artificial figures of cats, made of plaster 
or terra cotta and having eyes of phosphorescent material. 


Nature states that it was announced, at a banquet given to Dr. Nansen, 
September 10, that a Nansen fund had been formed for the advancement of 
science. Subscriptions to the amount of 210,000 kroners had already been 
received, 


‘* THE longest commercial distance at which the long-distance telephone 
is now operated,” says 7he Electrical Age, ‘‘is from Boston to St. Louis, 
a distance of 1,400 miles, This line is more than twice aslong as any Euro- 
pean telephone line.” 


““PROFESSOR RUCKER recently showed,” says Zhe Electrical World, 
“that Réntgen rays may be used to distinguish between various qualities 
of porcelain, those containing phosphatic china being more opaque than 
those in which it is not contained.” 


“AT the recent meeting of the British Association,” according to Science, 
“Professor Ramsay read a paper on helium, in the course of which he 
gave an account of his experiments undertaken witha view to determining 
the character of helium by comparison with hydrogen, oxygen, argon, 
acetylene, and other gases. He has obtained the remarkable result that 
different samples of helium have different densities, which indicate that 
helium may be a mixture of two gases.” 


“IT is stated,” says Sctence, October 9, “that Lieut. Joseph E. Maxfield, 
Chief Signal Officer of the Department of the Missouri, and now stationed 
in Chicago, will soon make an ascent on a man-carrying kite to be built 
by Octave Chanute, The ascent will be made in an armchair fastened to 
a portion of the kite’s frame, and will be forthe purpose of testing the 
efficiency of a flying-kite for observation purposes, as an adjunct to the 
balloon service, which for some time has been an important part of the 
signal corps work.” 


‘“*M. DELBECQUE has communicated to the Paris Academy a description 
and explanation, by M. Forel of Lausanne, of the phenomena known as the 
Fata Morgana,” says Science. ‘*These have long been observed at the 
Straits of Messina and have been described by Humboldt and others. The 
phenomena consist in an apparently great enlargement, in a vertical direc- 
tion, of the rocks, buildings, etc.,on the opposite side of a lake or strait. 
M. Forel finds that it is nota real enlargement, but a number of different 
images some erect and some reversed, and attributes it tocomplex mirage.” 


‘*A MANCHESTER photographer,” according to the “ Scientific and Indus- 
trial” department of 7/e Atlanta Constitution, *‘relates that he recently 
took a photograph of a child who was apparently in good health and had a 
clear skin. The negative showed the face to be thickly covered with an 
eruption. Three days afterward the child was covered with spots due to 
prickly heat. The camera had seen and photographed the eruption three 
days before it was visible to the naked eye. It is said that another case of 
a similar kind is recorded, where a child showed spots on his portrait 
which were invisible on his face a fortnight previous to an attack of 
smallpox.” 


“THE bending of the rails in the track by locomotives with faulty coun- 
terbalancing has recently been discovered on the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad,” says 7he Railway Review. ‘‘The rails were bent sidewise and 
not vertically, as is usually the case when the counterbalance is too heavv, 
and there seemed to be no bending action produced by the driving-wheels 
until the speed was over 48 miles an hour. The bends were produced first 
at one side and then at the other, evidently by alternate blows from the 
sides of driving-wheels. It was found that the main driving-wheels were 
about 600 pounds short of the correct weight for counterbalance, and this 
weight was distributed between the back and front wheels of the engine. 
This caused an oscillating motion, and the driving-wheels rocked from 
side to side. By using lead the proper weight was put into the main 
driving-wheels, and the extra weight was then taken out of the other 
wheels. This resulted in stopping the evil effect upon the track.” 


A RECENT application of electricity to produce anesthesia in dentistry is 
thus described in 7he Boston Transcrift: ‘‘The up-to-date American 
dental surgeon has a very simple apparatus which consists most important- 
ly of a battery not much bigger than a cigar-box. The baitery has a queer 
little attachment called a ‘vibrator,’ which is nothing more or less than 
a short strip of metal fastened at both ends. When the current is on, the 
strip vibrates at such a rate of speed that it hums. The operator tunes it 
up with a tuning-fork until it gives out the note A; then he knows that the 
current is just right. The person in the dentist's chair grasps two handles 
which are connected with the battery by wires. At the same time the 
operator seizes his forceps, which likewise are on the end of a wire pro- 
ceeding from the battery. He touches the tooth, completing the circuit, 
and instantly a local anesthesia is produced. The tooth and neighboring 
gum are rendered for the moment insensible to pain, and out comes the 
offending molar or incisor with a dexterous twist. Before the patient has 
had time to realize what has happened he is gleefully paying the fee.”’ 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE NEW PRIMATE OF ENGLAND. 


HE appointment of Bishop Temple of London, as Archbishop 
of Canterbury, succeeding the late Dr. Benson, has pro- 
voked considerable comment on both sides of the water. Dr. 
Temple was born in 1821, and educated at the Tiverton Grammar 
School and at Balliol College, Oxford, of which he afterward be- 
came a fellow and tutor in mathematics. In 1848 he was ap- 
pointed principal of the training college at Kneller Hall, near 
Twickenham, and in 1858 head-master of Rugby. In 1860 he 
published an article 
in a volume en- 
titled “Essays and 
Reviews” which 
brought down upon 
him an avalanche of 
adverse criticism 
from the High 
Church party. The 
book was condemn- 
ed by the Canter- 
bury Convocation as 
heretical, and a hot 
controversy follow- 
ed. The feeling was 
so strong that when 
Mr. Gladstone nom- 
inated Dr. Temple 
to the see of Exeter 
in 1869 a formal protest on the part of many of the clergy was 
entered against his confirmation. Dr. Pusey voiced the senti- 
ment of not a few when he said that the choice of such a man for 
the bishopric was “the most frightful enormity ever perpetrated 
by a Prime Minister.” But Dr. Temple’s subsequent course as 
Bishop of Exeter and afterward as Bishop of London was such 
as to greatly modify the opinions held concerning him and to 
justify his advancement. He is generally conceded to be a 
man of great administrative ability and remarkable force of 
character. He has taken a special interest in temperance work 
and has been one of the chief supporters of the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society. The following comment on the new 
Primate of England is made by 7he Living Church (Protestant 
Episcopal, Chicago): 





FREDERICK TEMPLE, D.D. 


“Tt is rare to find a man so absolutely independent of public 
opinion. This independence is carried to the extreme, so as 
sometimes to imply a certain proud disdain of his fellow men and 
what seems to him their petty opinions. Having once taken his 
position, he allows no consideration or influence to alter his deci- 
sion. Thus invincible firmness sometimes passes into mere 
dogged obstinacy. But it is said that every strong character ‘has 
the defects of its virtues.’ In this period of the world’s history, 
however, when the force of public opinion, right or wrong, is 
usually so powerful, it is certainly refreshing to find a man of 
high position, who, when he has made up his mind, will not allow 
any consideration of popularity, any influence of friends or any 
attack of foes, to affect his course of action; who will not, for any 
consideration of policy, either temporize or retract. Bishop 
Temple seems to know nothing of diplomacy or of political 
methods. He has attained his ends by sheer force of will and 
invincible determination. Such a man has not for some ages 
occupied the throne of Canterbury, and if he were still in the 
vigor of manhood, his administration would doubtless be a 
memorable one. But if it be true that his age is evidently telling 
upon him, his appointment can only be regarded as the crowning 
distinction conferred upon one whose strong qualities have in- 
spired the profound respect of his contemporaries.” 


For a Unitarian view we have the following from The Christian 
Register (Boston) : 
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“To half the Christian people of America, the best possible 
recommendation of Dr. Temple is that he was the successor to 
Dr. Arnold at Rugby. By a somewhat bold imagination, people 
take it for granted that the head-master of Rugby must represent 
the broadest liberality and what we called a true catholicity in 
religion. In Temple’s case, this was certainly true; and his ad- 
ministration of Rugby was such as gave the friends of real re- 
ligious education comfort and satisfaction, as being not un- 
worthy of Thomas Arnold, who had given to Rugby its name. 
From Rugby Dr. Temple was transferred to the see of Exeter in 
1869, as successor of the somewhat belligerent Dr. Philpotts. 
This was just after the celebrated volumes of ‘Essays and Re- 
views’ had created a tremendous excitement in all ecclesiastical 
circlesin England. There is not aword in‘ Essays and Reviews’ 
which, to the readers of this journal, does not seem the meekest 
common sense, if common sense is ever applied in religion. But 
England went into one of her worst Philistine moods on that 
occasion, and the courage which named Temple as a bishop gave 
England one of the best lessons which it has ever received on 
such an occasion.” 


Speaking of the strong opposition to Dr. Temple which mani- 
fested itself at the time of his appointment to the see of Exeter, 
The Churchman (Protestant Episcopal, New York) says: 


“Temple was looked upon as a Broad Churchman, with a ten- 
dency toward radicalism. He was, however, one of those broad- 
minded and independent thinkers whose conclusions sometimes 
threaten to land them a little outside of the borders of ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition. The ‘Essays and Reviews,’ which he edi(~d and 
led off with an article of his own, were merely the echoes of Ger- 
man speculation, and if they had been published to-day would 
not excite the alarm with which they were at the time regarded. 
His advocacy of Irish disestablishment was merely prompted by 
a desire to do justice to the Roman Catholic people of Ireland. 
It was certainly an infelicitous thing to make him successor to 
Philpotts, that stern champion of literal orthodoxy. But Dr. 
Temple has proved the wisdom of those who chose him to wear 
the mitre, by the great power and devotion which he has shown 
in the administration of the metropolitan see. While High 
Churchmen look upon him still with some suspicion and distrust, 
they feel that they can rely upon his thorough candor and justice. 
His practical work has almost made men forget his speculative 
aberrations of the past. He will be a worthy successor to Tait, 
the tradition of whose policy he certainly seems likely to resume. 
In this case he will prove a great archbishop, unwearied in well- 
doing, patient, far-seeing, and conservative.” 





THE DISMISSAL OF MR. VROOMAN. 


HE case of Rev. Frank B. Vrooman has been finally disposed 
of by the Synod of Illinois. ‘The case arose on the applica- 
tion of Mr. Vrooman for membership in the Presbytery of Chi- 
cago, with a view to his installation as pastor of a church in the 
suburbs of that city. He had previously been a Congregational- 
ist. On his application he made statements in regard to his doc- 
trinal views which were highly objectionable to some members of 
the Presbytery. Among the answers which he made were these: 
“His [Christ’s] offering was vicarious, but in no sense has He 
taken the punishment [of the sinner].” ‘So far as the idea of an 
angry God requiring blood, to be satisfied, the whole idea I 
reject absolutely.” “I do not believe in the eternity of sin.” “I 
do not believe that any are ceaselessly and endlessly punished.” 
The Presbytery decided, however, by a large majority vote, to 
receive Mr. Vrooman. The opponents of Mr. Vrooman then ap- 
pealed the case to the next higher church court, the Synod of 
Illinois. Here the complaint was finally referred to a commis- 
sion of twenty-five members. After a full hearing the commis- 
sion decided that Mr. Vrooman was not qualified, while holding 
such doctrinal views as he expressed, to occupy a Presbyterian 
pulpit. The following are the comments of Presbyterian journals 
on the decision. The Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburg) says: 


“This judgment will give satisfaction to the great body of the 
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Presbyterian Church, while at the same time it deals leniently 
with the Presbytery of Chicago. The time has evidently come 
when ministers from other denominations and students from 
theological seminaries, who only profess to receive the Confession 
of Faith partially, must not be received by the presbyteries. 
This is necessary for the protection of the church.” 


The Central Presbyterian (Richmond, Va.) , has the following 
comment: 


“Whatever disappointment there is to the Kenwood church and 
to some members of Chicago Presbytery, it is not thought there 
will be any withdrawal of the church, or an appeal to the Assem- 
bly. Outside of Chicago it is not probable that there is any dif- 
ference of opinion on the case. The whole church is indebted to 
the fidelity and ability shown by Dr. Bryan and the complainants 
in standing firm for the integrity of the Presbyterian ministry 
and its purity of teaching.” 


The Mid-Continent (St. Louis, Mo.) concludes an editorial on 
the subject in these words: 


“This decision of the Synod will be for good allaround. It works 
no injury to Mr. Vrooman. It does not interfere with his eccle- 
siastical status. It leaves him exactly as he was when he applied 
to Presbytery last spring—namely, a minister in regular standing 
of the Congregational Church. The Presbytery’s church of Ken- 
wood, which had thought to have him as pastor, acquiesces in the 
propriety of the Synod’s decision and will remain in line, and in 
due time will seek another minister. The Presbytery of Chicago 
will accept the settlement without protest, and, if we mistake not, 
will yet come to regard it even with satisfaction. We are hope- 
ful, too, that the brethren of the Presbytery, whose views at first 
arrayed them in widely different lines on this question, may be 
found hereafter standing more nearly together in fraternal spirit 
and in devotion to our Presbyterian lines and methods of service. 
What we all want to see throughout our whole church bounds, 
and in our capacity and relations as Presbyterians, is a oneness 
in anxiety and aim and endeavor for the furtherance of the king- 
dom of Christ. The times demand our united energies. We 
trust there will be no further occasions like the one just closed for 
painful strife.” 


The Interior (Chicago), which has been inclined to take a more 
lenient view of Mr. Vrooman’s declarations of belief than other 
Presbyterian papers, writes of the action of the Synod under the 
heading “Satisfactorily Settled.” It says that while the Chicago 
Presbytery was fully justified under the circumstances then exist- 
ing in receiving Mr. Vrooman, it will submit loyally to the judg- 
ment of the Synod. It then says: 


“We think it is proper to say that while we urgently sought to 
induce Mr. Vrooman to withdraw his application, upon hearing 
of the partial examination at Evanston, and have sought in every 
way to conclude the case without conflict, yet from personal in- 
terviews with Mr. Vrooman, we had no doubt of his soundness of 
the doctrine of the divinity—the deity—of our Lord, nor of his 
preference for the Calvinistic system, nor of his sincere acceptance 
of the Confessional statements concerning Holy Scripture. 

“We had met him in the civic federation work, and formed a 
very good opinion of his talents and of his potential usefulness. 
But after his partial examination at Evanston it was our opinion 
that he had not had the training, and his theological views had 
not developed in an atmosphere, which would make him an ac- 
ceptable presbyter, or minister to one of our churches—that he 
would be more at home and more useful in the communion from 
which he proposed to come, and to this view sought to persuade 
him. 

“This came out soclearly, both in 7he Arena article published 
some time before, the existence of which was not known to the 
presbytery, and in Mr. Vrooman’s type of preaching subse- 
quently, that, as we have said, the case was, we may say, prac- 
tically settled before the synod met. The desire in the presbytery 
which was most pronounced was that the case should be finally 
disposed of by the synod, and that there should be no heated con- 
troversy over it—and informally the members of the synod were 
made aware of this attitude of the minds of the Chicago presby- 
ters. It was our opinion, and that of a number of others in the 
Presbytery, that it would be better to let the case go by default, 
in view of the developments after the Presbytery had taken 
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action. This would have removed all possibility of misunder- 
standing, and of the misconstructions which are sure to follow. 
But the committee thought best to raise the legal questions and 
let them go to decision.” 


THE PROTESTANTS OF MOHAMMEDANISM. 


HE current opinion that Mohammedanism is synonymous 
with stagnation of thought is only relatively, but not abso- 
lutely, correct. It is true that the Islam faith is the purest ex- 
pression of the Semitic type of religious thought, and that, 
accordingly, like all things Semitic, it is marked by an ultra 
conservatism, the ideal of which is the semper idem. But Mo- 
hammedanism has been embraced also by Aryan peoples, and in 
this case the restlessness and tendency to change so characteristic 
of the Indo-European family of races have made themselves felt 
also in the shape and manner in which the fajth of Islam is 
accepted by these people. In the nature of the case such races 
have sought to adapt Mohammedan teachings to their own man- 
ner of thought. This is notably the case among the Persians, 
and here again no movement is more interesting and instructive 
than that of the Babis, who can quite properly be called the Pro- 
testants among the Mohammedans, just as the Kairites can be 
denominated the Protestants among the Jews. of the East. In re- 
cent years the literature on the Babis has increased to a notable 
degree. Edward G. Browne has published a “Traveler's Narra- 
tive, Written to Illustrate the Episode of the Bab”; and a “New 
History of Mirza Ali Muhammed the Bab”; and the same author 
gives further material in his“‘A Year Among the Persians.” The 
latest work on the subject is by the German, Dr. F. C. Andreas, a 
leading authority, entitled “ Dze Badis in Persien,” which fur- 
nishes the history of this interesting sect on the basis of authentic 
documents. The preface to the work is written by the well-known 
missionary, Rev. W. Faber. From these sources, especially the 
last mentioned, we glean these data in reference to this move- 
ment: 


The latest religious agitation among the Mohammedans of 
Persia is Babism, or the doctrine of the Bab, which signifies 
“gate,” or “port,” z.e., to true knowledge. The ideas of the Bab 
were first expressed by Mirza Ali Muhammed, born in 1820, whose 
career as a religious teacher began in 1844. They are based on 
the foundation of the Koran, but the claim is put forth that in the 
book of the Bab, called the Bajard, there is a higher stage of 
divine revelation, altho even it does not represent the highest. 
Since that time the advocates of Babism have divided into two 
camps, one of them finding this higher revelation in a book com- 
posed bya certain Beha. At the basis of Babism there lies a 
strict, metaphysical monotheism ; and to a marked degree special 
emphasis is laid on the beliefs in the world beyond the grave. 
Yet in the teachings of this new religion there is still a large ele- 
ment of superstition. Thus, for instance, the number 1g plays in 
it a conspicuous mystical réle. 

In the Bab we again find the idea which has all along been con- 
nected with the Mahdism of Eastern Islam, namely, that in cer- 
tain human beings the divinity becomesincarnate. The followers 
of the Bab, Beha, whose claims are acknowledged by the majority 
of this sect at present, was generally considered as a returned 
Christ and representative of God. In the domain of ethics the 
fact deserves special mention that Babism accords women higher 
rights and privileges than is generally accorded in Mohamme- 
danism. 

At any rate the Bab was not deceived. In his whole career he 
was eminently unselfish and was most thoroughly convinced of 
his divine mission and of the truth of his teachings. It was his 
purpose to reform the faith, especially to get rid of the ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries, who in Persia were especially conspicuous for 
their violation of religious and moral principles. Babism was a 
new moral force in Mohammedanism. Quite naturally the prop- 
aganda of the new sect aroused the concern of the Government 
and brought down upon its protagonists the heavy hand of the 
authorities. Especially bitter were the persecutions that followed 
upon the attempt made in 1852 upon the life of King Nasr-eddin. 
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It is also claimed that the late emperor was murdered by an 
adherent of Babism, but it has not been possible to prove this. 
The firmness exhibited by the Babists in these trying persecutions 
can only fill us with warm admiration for their strong faith in 
the truth of their cause and teachings. For the martyrs of the 
Bab the unprejudiced historian can only entertain deep sympathy. 
This is the case with reference to women as well as men, for the 
former as well as the latter sealed their faith with their lives. 

It is a matter for congratulation that in the midst of stagnant 
Mohammedanism such a movement with high moral aims has 
been developed. It has frequently been thought by sanguine 
Gospel-workers that the Bab sect would form an excellent starting- 
point for Christian mission activity among the Mohammedans, 
but up to the present time it has not yet been possible to make the 
attempt with anything like a show of success. Whether Babism 
will prove to be a permanent factor and force in the religious 
thought of the East, remains yet to be seen; but the mere fact 
that such a propaganda could arise and flourish is a noteworthy 
phenomenon. Its relation to Christianity must be determined 
later on. Faber, it is true, regards Babism as “a preparatory 
stage for Christianity,” and sent out two missionaries to begin 
Christian mission work among its adherents; but one of these 
young men died and the other was expelled the country. One of 
the dogmas of the Bab is that Christianity, too, constitutes one of 
the stages in the divinely intended progression of revealed truth ; 
but it regards Christianity not as the highest or one of the highest 
stages in this process of evolution, but assigns to it only a sub- 
ordinate position. At bottom Babism is still a form of Islam.— 
Translated for Tur Lirerary DIcEst. 





A DEFENSE OF EMOTIONAL REVIVALISTS. 


N answer to a clergyman who objects to the revival methods 

of Mr. Moody and other evangelists, in that they “ work upon 

the feelings” of their audiences, thus producing a temporary and 

emotional, instead of a permanent, effect, 7he Christian Work 
(New York, October 22) speaks editorially as follows: 


“How strange, how incomprehensible it is that Mr. Moody 
should work upon the feelings [instead of upon the properly ad- 
justed intellectual faculties] over such a little matter as the saving 
of one’s immortal soul from perdition! To be sure, there seems 
to be Scriptural warrant for it. A good many ‘feelings’ were 
‘worked upon’ and a lot of people were all ‘wrought up’ in the 
Jerusalem churches eighteen and a half centuries ago, on the day 
of Pentecost. And the strange thing about it is that the work 
was ‘done in a flash,’ notwithstanding which, as a result of that 
meeting, not only were three thousand souls added to the church, 
but, most strangely, we are told that ‘they continued stedfastly 
in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship and in breaking of bread 
and in prayers.’ So that in those days, if not now, the work 
‘done in a flash’ did last. And whyshould it not last now? Did 
it last when Wesley and Whitefield preached, and when that 
great tide of revival swept over the country when Harlan Page 
and C. G. Finney called men to repentance? 

“Seriously: is there any real cause for alarm that some pulpits 
may work upon the feelings of their hearers instead of appeal to 
the calm approbation of their reasoning faculties through ratio- 
cination? Would it not possibly have helped that Laodicean 
church a little and perhaps saved it some measure of the awful 
condemnation visited upon it, had the feelings of those Laodicean 
Christians been worked upon more than they seemingly were, 
even if Attic intellectuality and Asiatic leisure methods were for 
the time disregarded? Let us not underrate the value of the reg- 
ular services of the church. Let us admit that the sermon which 
one pew rejects as dull or commonplace may save souls in another 
pew. 

“But let us not therefore rush to the other extreme and sit in 
judgment to condemn the methods of evangelists whose work has 
been approved of God, and visit upon them ad captandum criti- 
cism that ‘they work upon the feelings, they are not sufficiently 
deliberate in their methods,’ and that therefore ‘their work does 
not last’! To each church and to each minister and evangelist 
his own method. The evangelist may not condemn the faithful 
minister who goes about his work in his own way, winning souls 
tor Christ and building up character. Nor will the wise and judi- 
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cious minister sit in judgment upon the Whitefields, the Wesleys, 
the Harlan Pages, the Finneys, the Moodys who have gone about 
declaring the riches of the Gospel and winning souls for Christ, 
even if in doing so they play upon and bring rare strains of music 
from that most wonderful of all musical instruments—the harp 
of the human feelings.” 





CAN CHRISTIANS AND MORALISTS JOIN 
FORCES? 


HILE there is so much in the air concerning the union of 
different sects, it is not surprising that a voice should be 
raised for a further union between the church and the moralists, 
or agnostics, or rationalists, as they are variously termed. 
Charles Ford raises his voice to this effect in 7he Westminster 
Review (October). He does not undertake to indicate the prac- 
tical methods to be taken to reach such a result, but contents 
himself with showing the desirability of closer cooperation be- 
tween the two schools, the separation of which he regards as un- 
natural and deplorable. 

Every historical student must recognize, he says, that the two 
streams of regenerative agency, the religious and the moral, have 
commonly flowed far apart. Each has asserted its ability un- 
aided to regenerate the world, and each has been mistaken. Both 
have a common source—God, or the First Cause; and a common 
standing-ground—the moral nature of man; anda common aim— 
human progress. Their union is therefore practicable. 

The first thing essential to such union is to abandon the false 
line of cleavage on theological creeds and to adopt the true line 
of cleavage, that of conduct or character. He lays stress on the 
distinction between speculative and moral unbelief, and asserts 
that “if character be taken as the standard, it will be seen that no 
moral quality attaches to speculative belief and no immoral qual- 
ity to speculative unbelief.” He quotes Nordau’s and Professor 
Johnstone’s “coarse” attacks on the Bible, and contrasts them 
with the high tributes paid by Huxley and Sir William Jones, and 
then continues as follows on his main point: 


“The great antidote to such useless controversy, and the best 
promoter of cooperation between the representatives of the vari- 
ous religious and ethical schools is to be found in thorough occu- 
pation, at all points, of their common moral standing-ground. 
If, instead of attacking each other, they unitedly opposed all 
persons and principles that assailed ¢Azs, they would mutually 
contribute, despite the greatest theological differences, to the 
world’s progress. The mere fact of classes, so theologically 
severed, uniting for moral ends, would in itself operate as a prac- 
tical power for good worth all the vindications of mere opinion 
ever uttered. The value of this moral testimony has been partic- 
ularly shown in the case of the Society of Friends, who while 
formally repudiating creeds, formularies, and sacraments, and 
scrupulously avoiding all religious controversy, have been most 
conspicuous for holy living and for the promotion of religion, 
philanthropy, and national welfare. As Mr. Gladstone has truly 
said: ‘The slight numerical importance of the Society of Friends 
stands in a singular contrast with its undeniable moral influence, 
and the numerous lessons which are to be derived from its his- 
tory.’ And this has been confirmed by Dr. Maclaren, of Man- 
chester: ‘No body of men,’ he said, ‘numerically so small, has 
ever exercised influence so great,’ a result manifestly due to its 
closer union of Christianity with the ethical spirit. 

“That differences of theological creed need form no insur- 
mountable barrier to cooperation between the representatives of 
these two great spiritual forces, for those ends on which they are 
agreed, might be conclusively shown from various standpoints. 
All the greatest sentiments and world-wide inspirations lie out- 
side theological diversities. What widely different men, politi- 
cally and religiously, are often found working, side by side, in 
the common cause of patriotism against national foes! Love of 
one’s country is far wider than any class or sectarian interest, 
and the same may be said of all moral, and even of many politi- 
cal, convictions. If the grounds of union are broader, and more 
essential, as regards the ends aimed at, than those of disunion 
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cooperation is not impossible for those ends, notwithstanding 
serious differeuces.” 


Gains would accrue from such a union, so we are told, both to 
Christianity and morality. A mass of theological accretions 
and superstitions would be cleared away from Christianity, its 
teachings would be simplified, the number of its intelligent adhe- 
rents increased, and, in particular, the notion would be ex- 
tinguished “that the Romish and sacerdotal theories of Christi- 
anity had any claim to represent it.” 

John Wesley is quoted as saying: “There are some people in 
God's church, altho they are not members of churches; and I am 
afraid that there are some in the churches who are nevertheless 
not in the church.” Renan and Pierre Loti are given as illustra- 
tions of those in God’s church, tho not in the churches, and who, 
had they come under the influence of genuine liberal Christianity, 
that did not require them to“ admit everything,” might have been 
avowed Christians, tho they could not have been Catholics. 

The gain to morality would come from “a higher tone of char- 
acter and conduct, both in Christian professors and in men gen- 
erally,” and at this point various divines are quoted to the effect 
that an ethical revival is sadly needed in the churches, a loftier 
ethical standard and practise to satisfy the Christian ideal. We 
quote again at this point: 


“So long as men have the idea that there is anything mean and 
cowardly in goodness—and some forms of Christian teaching 
have favored this idea—they will be liable to disparage it; but 
when they are convinced that it is the supreme mark of courage— 
the highest type of heroism—that on which all human progress 
absolutely depends, they will be eager to attain it—to reach the 
moral goal. 

““One may perhaps learn a lesson on this point from a remark 
of a Japanese, Mr. (or Count) Yamada, when ¢n this country 
some years ago. So impressed was he with the importance of 
morality and the possible failure of Christianity in this respect, 
that after referring to the various religions that had sought an 
entry into Japan, he said: ‘At last, Protestant Christianity came 
upon the field . . . with its true rational faith and simpler ritual ; 
and it is now upon its trial before the intelligence of Japan. If 
it does not prove practically better in its fruits of good living than 
Japanese Buddhism it will be rejected. If it does not prove, both 
speculatively and practically, better than Positivism, the Japa- 
nese will stick to Herbert Spencer.’ It is curious that this acute 
observer did not see that the security against the failure of Chris- 
tianity lay in the people's own hands—in its inevitable identifi- 
cation, if practically worked out, with morality. It is through 
the fact of Christianity’s essential oneness with the ethical spirit, 
and its consequent greater capacity for practical union with it, 
beyond that of any other religious faith, that, in its liberal evan- 
gelical form, it stands in quite a different relation to human 
progress from Positivism, Buddhism, Romanism, etc. ; that while 
these latter check or fail to advance humanity, the former, prac- 
tically applied, impels it powerfully onward.” 





A MISSION BOARD OUT OF DEBT. 


HE financial depression of the last few years has worked 
havoc in the receipts of the mission boards of all the relig- 

ious denominations, and much distress and anxiety have been 
caused thereby. Some of the boards have been obliged to go 
heavily in debt to keep up their work at home and abroad, and 
others have been compelled to curtail their expenses all around to 
an extent that has sadly crippled the efficiency of their service. 
The missionary societies of the Presbyterian and the Congrega- 
tional churches have been making a special effort to raise an 
extra fund to pay off debts and meet current demands. In this 
effort the Congregationalists have met with a degree of success 
which is calling forth the congratulations of their brethren in 
other bodies. According to a statement issued by the American 
Board of Foreign Missions (Congregational) this organization has 
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closed its fiscal year without a debt—for the first time, it is said, 
since August, 1892. This good result has been brought about by 
the generous rallying of Congregational churches and individuals, 
and by retrenchment in mission-fields and extreme economy in 
administration. The total receipts have been $743,104, and the 
expenditures $627,969, leaving a balance of $115,135. Deducting 
from this the debt of a year ago, a balance is left in the treasury 
of $502. Referring to this financial success of the Congregation- 
alists, The Christian Register (Unitarian, Boston) says. 


“This is something more than a financial achievement. It is 
a victory for religion. It shows that even in hard times religion 
is to be reckoned not as a luxury to be put aside because it is too 
costly, but as one of the necessities of life. But this success is 
still more significant, because the money was raised in wholly 
unselfish spirit. When the members of a church raise money to 
repair or beautify their church edifice, they may be suspected of 
thinking somewhat of their own personal enjoyment in the build- 
ing when it is completed. But, when money is raised to be sent 
abroad for the education and Christianizing of the ignorant, and 
its fruits can not be seen in visible forms, it renews and recalls 
the consecration of the early Christians who raised money for 
Paul to take to those needing it on his missionary journeys. 

“And yet in another sense is this success significant. It is 
feared by ultra-conservatives that the more liberal attitude of the 
board would reduce its revenues. At one time this fear was well 
grounded because the liberal churches were partially alienated. 
But now we find that the fear entertained that the missionary 
nerve would be cut and that all incentives to missionary effort 
would be lost if a more liberal theology prevailed, is groundless. 
The work of Christian education abroad can and will go on just 
as it has gone on among the colored people of this country. The 
American Board has done a great work in the past; and we hope 
it is to doa still greater work in the future, and we are glad of 
this evidence of prosperity. The prosperity founded on deep 
consecration and general self-sacrifice has a surer and more last- 
ing foundation than that which comes of flush times and easy 
giving.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE new Lord Mayor of London, Alderman Faudel-Phillips, will be the 
fourth Jew who has had that high distinction conferred upon him, his 
father having been the second. 

AT a recent meeting of pastors of New York and its vicinity, it was 
decided to begin in November a series of evangelistic services in this city, 
under the leadership of Mr. Dwight L. Moody. A similar series of meet- 
ings has already begun in Philadelphia. 


“THE temples of India,” says Zhe Filectrical Age,“ are to be lighted 
with electricity, the example having been set by the great shrine of Siva, 
at Kochicaddie, near Mutwal, in Ceylon, and isto be speedily followed by 
the equally vast and ancient foundation of the Natukotta, in the same 
island. Inno long time others will adopt the same improvement, till all 
the holy places of the peninsula are so equipped that by pressing the 
button they can be instantly illuminated like the modern hotel or theater.” 


The Living Church says: “A paper on church dedications in England 
brings to light some curious facts. It appears that there are certain ancient 
churches whose dedications have been forgotten. In the process of restor- 
ation it is very rare to find any stone or tablet with the dedications in- 
scribed upon it. Among the early dedications there are none to SS. Simon, 
Jude, Mark, James, or Luke. Churches dedicated to St. Nicholas are 
generally found near the coasts or on the banks of rivers. He was re- 
garded as the patron saint of sailors. It is not known why churches 
dedicated to St. Botolph were almost always near a city gate, but such is 
the fact. St. Botolph’s Bishopgate and St. Botolph’s Aldgate are cases in 
point. The dedication of a large number of churches to St. George is 
supposed to be due to loyalty to the House of Hanover, tho no one of the 
royal Georges have yet been canonized. 


The Pilot of Boston says the rector of Clonfert, Ireland, Rev. Canon 
McLarney, has undertaken the restoration of the ancient cathedral there. 
The cathedral was founded by St. Brendan in 558, thirty-nine years before 
St. Augustine landed in England, and long before many of the ancient 
cathedrals of the present day were built. Clonfert is one of the smaliest 
cathedrals in the kingdom, and is celebrated for its magnificent twelfth- 
century doorway—one of the finest specimens of Hiberno-Romanesque 
work in existence. It is also remarkable for its chancel window—nearly 
a thousand years old—which is similar in design to that of the Temple 
Righ at Clonmacnoise. The edifice suffered greatly from the incursions of 
the Danes, was burnt six times between 774 and 1179, and plundered three 
times between 949 and 1065. In 1541 it was almost totally destroyed, and in 
1664 was restored by Bishop Woolley. It is now used as the parish church. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE WILL OF PETER THE GREAT. 


OST of our readers have, probably, heard of the famous 
“Will of Peter the Great,” in which a line of conduct is 

laid down for the Russian diplomats for the ambitious purpose of 
making Russia mistress of the entire world. We condense its 
fourteen articles as we find them quoted in a recent number of 
the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle Supplement. Students of his- 
tory will be enabled to judge whether its instructions have been 


faithfully carried out or are being carried out. Peter the Great 


believed that Providence had destined his descendants to become 
absolute masters of Europe, and thus of all the colonies owned by 
European states. Of America hesays nothing; that a mighty em- 
pire would arise on the northern half of this continent he did not 
foresee, nor did he expect that South America would free itself 
from the yoke of Spain. He enjoins the Russians to observe 
these instructions as the Jews observed the Laws of Moses, and 
prophesies that they will be successful. 
His instructions run, in the main, as follows: 


1. Russia must keep her men continually in training for war. 
She should be at peace only when it is necessary for her to recu- 
perate financially. Thus war must serve peace, and peace war 
for the greater glory of Russia. 

2. Every able general, every learned man among the best in- 
structed nations of Europe that can be induced to settle in the 
dominions of the Czar is an advantage gained. 

3. We must take part in all the affairs of Europe. We must 
especially sow and foster discord in Germany. 

4. Poland must bedivided. We can let the neighboring powers 
have a share until we can retake what we have yielded. 

5. Sweden must be subjugated, therefore we must separate 
Sweden from Denmark and keep up a rivalry between them. 

6. The wives of Russian princes should always be chosen 
among the German princesses, to increase our influence in Ger- 
many. 

7. Commercially we must ally ourselves with England. We 
need English gold and want herseamen and traders to teach ours. 

8. We must incessantly extend ourselves along the Baltic Sea 
and the Black Sea. 

g. We must advance toward Constantinople and India. When 
we have India we can do without English gold, for the power 
which holds the wealth of India is the true mistress of the world. 
We must make war continually upon both Turkey and Persia 
until we have compassed the downfall of both. We must try to 
revive the ancient commerce of the Levant and Syria with Europe 
and India. 

10. We must promise to Austria our help in making her mis- 
tress of all Germany, and must excite the jealousies of the Ger- 
man princes against her. 

11, We may give Austria a share of Turkey when we drive the 
Turks from Europe. What we give her, we can retake afterward. 

12. All adherents of the Greek churches in Hungary, Turkey, 
and Poland we must support. They will be our friends in the 
midst of the enemies’ country. 

13. When Sweden, Persia, Poland, and Turkey have been sub- 
jugated, when the Baltic and the Black Sea are guarded by our 
ships, we must offer first to France, and, if she refuses, to Aus- 
tria, to share the world with her. Thus using one to destroy the 
other, we can crush the remaining one at our ease. 

14. If both refuse we must excite their jealousies until they 
extract each other by continual wars. Then Germany must be 
attacked with overwhelming forces. When Germanyand France 
are overcome, the rest of Europe will immediately submit to us. 
Thus can and must Europe be subdued. 


A copy of this curious document is said to be deposited in the 
archives of the French Foreign Office. It was obtained by the 
Chevalier d’Eon while ona mission to Empress Elizabeth in 1857. 
His “Memoirs,” in which he published the will, were suppressed, 
and copies of the book are difficult to obtain. The majority of 
Russians firmly believe that it is their destiny to execute this 
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“Will of Peter the Great.” German historians regard it as spu- 
rious. Bismarck declares that, whether spurious or not, the pro- 
gram is based upon the assumption that a united Germany is an 
impossibility. Austrian writers point out that, contrary to the 
expectations contained in the will, the nations freed from the 
yoke of Turkey adopt Western lines of thought and refuse to 
submit to Russian influence. England, however, having reached 
India long before Russia could get near it, believes that the Rus- 
sians, whether the will is genuine or not, have adopted its pro- 
gram as their political faith, and will try to drive the Britons 
from their richest possessions. 





THE ALLEGED FORCING OF THE DAR- 
DANELLES. 


URING the month of October the sensational message was 
flashed across the Atlantic that an American cruiser had 

been ordered to force the Dardanelles. We gather now the fol- 
lowing version of the affair from the European papers. Several 
of the powers not included among the trustees of the Berlin 
Treaty wished to follow the example of the Treaty powers in 
placing a small guardship before Constantinople to protect their 
interests in case of riots. Among these powers are the United 
States, the Netherlands, and Greece. The Treaty powers, in- 
cluding Russia, saw nothing strange in this desire to offer addi- 
tional protection to foreign residents in Constantinople, but the 
principal party concerned, the Turkish Government, strongly ob- 
jected to the innovation. The Sultan informed the ambassadors 
of Holland and Greece as well as of the United States that their 
ships would be fired upon. It is extremely doubtful that the 
Turkish forts would have been able to sink these vessels. It is, 
however, certain that such forcing of the Dardanelles would have 
caused new massacres, and so the afore-mentioned ambassadors, 
after due deliberation with the representatives of other states, 


gave up the idea. The Nzexws van den Dag, Amsterdam, 
says: 


“There is very little doubt that the great powers offered no ob- 
jection to the plan, and that the American cruiser would not be 
opposed by their ships. Breckinridge, the American ambassador 
in St. Petersburg, has taken care to obtain the special consent of 
Russia. But America, while not opposed by the powers, can not 
expect their support, and must act upon her own responsibility. 
The aim of the American ambassador is chiefly to have a few 
marines handy for the protection of his residence.” 


There is, however, one European power that would strongly 
applaud America, if we were disposed to tackle the Turk. Great 
Britain would gladly see the United States take independent 
measures for the protection of Christiansin Constantinople. Zhe 
Scotchman, Edinburgh, says: 


“It is easy to see why Europe, and especially Britain, would be 
ready to welcome such action, if only the Washington Govern- 
ment were willing to embark upon it. For the time at least, 
diplomacy seems to have come toa dead stand at Constantinople; 
the Sultan has triumphed through the mutual jealousies of the 
powers; and no one can say how far and in what form he may 
carry out his infamous policy of extermination. ‘The powers are 
well aware of this, and of the dangers, to the general peace of the 
world as well as to the Christian subjects of the Porte, that are 
involved in the present state of crisis and suspense at Constanti- 
nople. They are keenly watchful and suspicious of each other. 
But they have not, and they can not have, any such jealousy of 
America... . 

“The very aloofness of America would be one of the chief 
recommendations for making it the representative of the will and 
the hand of Christianity and civilization. In this country there 
can be no doubt as to the feelings with which the interposition of 
the United States, in order to put an end to the intolerable con- 
dition of things at Constantinople and throughout the Turkish 
Empire, would be viewed. It would be regarded as the first 
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bright gleam of sunshine in a dark and threatening sky... . 
This country, at all events, would heartily rejoice if the lead in 
thus imposing the will of the Western nations upon the tyrant of 
the Yildiz Kiosk were committed to and accepted by our kinsmen 
across the Atlantic.” 


The American Ambassador has, nevertheless, obtained from 
the Sultan a concession more practical than the barren honor of 
stationing a guardship at the Golden Horn. The Sultan has 
permitted a large number of Armenians who were to be tried as 
bomb-throwers to emigrate to the United States. 





WILHELMINA OF HOLLAND. 


HEN Queen Victoria inherited the British throne, she was 
scarcely more popular than is the young Queen of Holland 
at the present moment The Dutch simply adore their young 
sovereign, and take much interest in her coming of age (which 
will take place next August), and in her possible marriage. 
Queen Wilhelmina 
is credited by her 
people with much 
force of character. 
It is thought that 
she will attempt to 
rule as well as 
reign, and her 
choice of a hus- 
band is therefore 
a matter of utmost 
importance to the 
Dutch. The Woch- 
en Zettung, Am- 
sterdam, says on 
this subject : 


“The many ru- 
mors of the 
Queen’s approach- 
ing Marriage are 
premature. More 
than once she has 

=) declared that she 
would prefer to re- 
main single as long 
as possible. At 
any rate it is cer- 
tain that the Queen 
will choose for her- 
self. She will not 
be railroaded into marriage. Only recently she said: ‘I love my 
loyal subjects, and hope to please them in every way. But if they 
believe that they have a voice in the choice of my husband, they 
are decidedly mistaken. If extreme measures should be resorted 
to against me, I shall be more energetic than ever. I will not be 
married against my will, and I will not be married at all if I am 
not allowed to have a voice in the matter.” 





QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 


So far the Dutch people are rather pleased with these expres- 
sions of independence. They are, however, anxious to have cer- 
tain legal formalities settled before the Queen comes of age. The 
Courant, Rotterdam, writes as follows: 


“It will be necessary to define the position of the Queen before 
the law, to remove the conflict between the Queen's position as 
head of the state and as wife, and it is best that this should be 
done before she has chosen a husband. According to the civil 
code the wife is bound to obey her husband, and the latter has a 
right to demand that his children should be called by his name. 
More: The husband can compel his wife to reside in whatever 
place he thinks fit to choose as his abode. The Queen is not 
above the law, she must obey it as well as her subjects. The 
rights of the Prince-Consort would therefore clash with the con- 
stitution, for the seat of government may not, constitutionally, 
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be transferred to a foreign country. The Queen’s exceptional 
position should be defined by special legislation while she is yet 
free.” 


Altho there are many points of similarity between the position 
of the Queen of England and that of the Queen of Holland, there 
has sprung up between the two countries an estrangement since 
Wilhelmina inherited the throne of Holland. For some unac- 
countable reason the young Queen hasa violent aversion of every- 
thing English. The British press returns this dislike with inter- 
est. “Her figure is ungainly, her lips are bloodless, she shows 
that she is the child of an old rake,” etc., are things we read of 
her in Zzfe and other English society papers. These descriptions 
are reported to her and do not assist her in overcoming her dislike 
of Englishmen. The Vader/and relates the following incident: 


“During a recent tour abroad the Queen expressed a wish to 
the Dutch ambassador accredited to a foreign court to meet his 
daughters. ‘I do so wish to meet some Dutch girls,’ she said. 
‘Iam just dying for some one to speak to me in my own lan- 
guage. Dosend your daughters tome.’ ‘But my daughters do 
not speak Hollandish,’ replied the unfortunate nobleman, ‘my 
girls were not born in Holland, they only speak English.’ ‘Then, 
for heaven’s sake, don’t send them to me,’ replied Queen Wilhel- 
mina wrathfully. ‘I will have nothing to do with Dutch girls 
who do not understand their own language !’"— 7rans/ated for 
Tue Literary DIcEst. 





ZANZIBAR AS AN APPLE OF DISCORD. 


REAT BRITAIN has asked Germany to give up Said 
Khalid, who usurped the throne of Zanzibar and was forced 
to fly to the German consulate. The Germans, however, some- 
what ostentatiously put Said Khalid on board the cruiser See- 
Adler, and sent him to theircolonies. The English press at first 
explained that the German consul and the officers of the cruiser 
had acted without authority, and that Germany would apologize. 
It is, however, officially stated in Berlin that the German agents 
in Zanzibar acted in accordance with their instructions. The 
Arabs in Zanzibar are much pleased, and public prayer is offered 
in the mosques of Zanzibar that the sultanate may be delivered 
from British tyranny and placed under German protection. In 
England the attitude of the Germans is criticized severely as lack- 
ing incourtesy. Zhe Standard, London, says: 


“In the exploit which was thus added to the glorious annals of 
the Imperial Navy there was a fine combination of the qualities 
which are appreciated in certain circles in Berlin. There wasa 
superficial air of smartness about the affair, while, as a token of 
disrespect to the British flag, it was thoroughly effective.” 


The Birmingham Post says: 


“German diplomatic methods have never been suspected of 
sacrificing overmuch to the Graces, but there was a wanton boor- 
ishness and offensiveness about the conduct of the German consul 
in Zanzibar in connection with the removal of the fugitive usurper 
Said Khalid, which might have shocked, one would suppose, even 
his countrymen’s somewhat rudimentary sense of propriety.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette call the Germans “vulgarly discour- 
teous,” and its opinion is heartily echoed by several papers. T7he 
Daily Graphic says: 


“The act in itself is distinctly unfriendly to Great Britain, and 
suggests the possibility of a still more unfriendly intention. The 
Germans have not hitherto been over-scrupulous in their methods 
of colonial expansion on the east coast of Africa, and it is possi- 
ble that the Zanzibar Pretender might be very useful as a card 
to play with the Arabs against Great Britain. What a how] there 
would have been on the Continent if ‘perfide Albion’ had thus 
ostentatiously patronized a chief rebelling against the legal author- 
ity of France or Germany !” 


The Times remarks that the Germans not only join the Zanzi- 
barites in their prayer to Allah that the island may be delivered 
from British misrule, but are willing to do something to bring 
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about this change. The German press replies to the effect that 
Englishmen are in the habit of twisting facts according to their 
pleasure, and that it is far better to be called boorish than to give 
the English a chance to tell the natives in Africa that Germany 
has to reckon with the power of England. 

The £cho, Berlin, points out that England, above all other 
countries, has inaugurated and upheld the custom of assisting 
chiefs and nations rebelling against the authority of other Euro- 
pean powers. “That the English can claim to act as teachers of 
international courtesy is rather new,” says the paper, “ besides, 
experience proves that it does not pay to show them courtesy.” 
The reference made by the British papers to the Emperor's tele- 
gram to President Kriiger is answered in Germany by unkind 
remarks about the British Flying Squadron. The Germans as- 
sert that the manner in which this fleet was got ready showed 
that England is only a little less impotent at sea than on land. 
The Kdlnische Zettung, Cologne, thinks it is not to be wondered 
at that the Arabs pray for deliverance from British rule, and 
comments further as follows: 


“Tt was entirely unnecessary to lay the palace in ruins, as, after 
the first few shots, Said Khalid was forced to fly. ‘The bombard- 
ment was, however, continued with shocking barbarity. Over 
200 corpses, including many women and children, were strewn 
about the palace square or buriedintheruins. The wounded num- 
bered 500. The palace was looted by the English marines ina 
manner disgraceful to soldiers supposed to be disciplined. All 
boxes and chests were broken open, and the state documents 
were strewn to the winds. Why the English objected to Said 
Khalid is not quite clear. The pretext that he is against aboli- 
tion will not hold water, for the English have done nothing to 
abolish slavery in Zanzibar. Rennell Rodd, the British consul, 
even promised to Said Khalid that he should be reinstated by 
England if he left the palace, and it was only when the British 
played him false that he took possession by force. His extradi- 
tion was, of course, out of the question. But his transfer to the 
coast would have been brought about quickly and unostenta- 
tiously, if Great Britain had not protested against his liberation. 
Under these circumstances no other course was open than to con- 
vey Said Khalid to a place of safety in broad daylight and under 
the protection of the guns of aGerman ship. The whole busi- 
ness may be disagreeable to the British, but that can not be 
lrelped.” 


The Vossische Zeztung, Berlin, expresses itself in still stronger 
terms than the official paper. The opinion of the Vosszsche is 
the more valuable as it represents commercial and industrial in- 
terests. It says: 


“The Germans have acted according to international law, and 
it is a matter of absolute indifference whether England is offended 
thereby or not. We have hadsomuch experience of what British 
friendship means—in Witu, for example—that their displeasure 
does not disturb us in the least. Germany has to take care of her 
own interests, and the British protectorate of Zanzibar has 
already seriously injured us. The Arab element in our protec- 
torate is very important to us, and our protection of Said Khalid 
will stand us in goodstead. It is more than unwise of the British 
papers to revive the recollection of the Emperor’s telegram to 
President Kriiger. The schoolmaster tone adopted by the Eng- 
lish toward us is a thing we are getting sick of, and people in 
London will have to reconcile themselves to the fact that other 
nations exist with rights equal to theirs who desire to spread and 
multiply in foreign continents. The many diplomatic defeats 
England has suffered of late should have taught Downing-street 
a little caution.” 


The Boersen Courier declares that altho Said Khalid must be 
content to stay in German territory for the present, his claims 
will later be revived. ‘“‘The sympathies of the Arabs are with 
us,” concludes the paper, “and such things used to have their 
historical consequences.” Bismarck’s paper, the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, rejoices that “the policy of complaisance to Eng- 
land has been dropped definitely.” The Continental press sides 
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almost without exception with Germany. It is regarded as very 
significant that the /Zgaro, Paris, publishes a paper in which it 
is asserted “the French and the Germans stand shoulder to 
shoulder against the British in East Africa.”— 7rans/ations made 
Jor Tue Literary DIGEsT. 


A THIRD ALLIANCE IN EUROPE? 


HE English papers are still full of proposals of alliances with 

a view to putting an end to Britain’s isolation. The latest 

is a plan to unite all the smaller countries of Europe under British 

leadership. We condense the following from an article in 7he 
Times, London : 


The understanding between France and Russia can not be said 
to contain elements especially dangerous to the peace of Europe, 
but neither is it of special value to that peace. The Dual Alli- 
ance is solely a counterpoise to the Triple Alliance. The 
chances of a sudden war are as great to-day asin 1870. A third 
combination, therefore, is necessary to curb the warlike ambition 
of the great powers. This combination must be formed of the 
lesser states of Europe. In themselves Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, etc., are powerless. Even England could 
not veto war. Peace, however, could be assured if all the states 
of Europe not already included in the Dual or Triple Alliance 
would unite under the leadership of England. Such a combina- 
tion would command an army of some 1,100,000 men, and its 
navy would be very strong. Financially it would certainly not 
be inferior to the other combinations. If each state of this new 
alliance would promise to join in an attack upon the power that 
wantonly begins a war, peace would be assured. Belgium and 
Switzerland have been declared neutral by the great powers. 
Still, Belgium and Switzerland are forced to maintain a pretty 
large military armament in order to prevent their neutrality from 
being violated. Would it not be better for them to make their 
voices heard by adding their influence to a great peace league led 
by Great Britain? 

There are several questions of great international importance 
in which the smaller states are deeply interested, such as the 
Eastern question and the proper distribution of the colonies. 
Neither the Triple Alliance nor the Dual Alliance will help them 
in asserting their rights. If they combine under the leadership 
of Great Britain, the traditional friend of the weak, their claims 
will find just recognition. 


The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, in discussing this proposal, 
raises some grave objections. Our Dutch contemporary points 
out that the smaller countries do not, at present, carry a very 
heavy armament. To form acombination strong enough to act 
as arbiter in Europe, they would be forced to arm to the utmost 
of their ability. Further, who is to determine the guilt of a 
power charged with disturbing the peace of Europe? 








“OH, LORD! I CAN’T STAND THIS ANY LONGER!” 
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ITALY AND THE DUAL ALLIANCE. 


T has again been reported that Italy is about to withdraw from 
the Triple Alliance. The European papers, nevertheless, 
show that the accounts cabled by the press agencies are strongly 
exaggerated. The Italian Government is desirous of a better un- 
derstanding with France and Russia, but without relaxing its 
hold upon its present international relations. The Hande/sblad, 
Amsterdam, believes that the greater friendliness shown to France 
and Russia is due to the influence of Visconti-Venosta, the new 
Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs. English influence is also 
said to be at work, for Engiand wishes to make Italy her own ally. 
The Italian press, on the whole, accuses the Government of un- 
necessary duplicity in the matter. 

The Nazione, Rome, accuses the Rudini Ministry of dishonesty 
in its international policy. The paper acknowledges that Italy’s 
membership of the Triple Alliance has not, lately, been advan- 
tageous to her. But if the Ministry know this, why did they 
renew the contract? The Caffaro, Naples, says: 

“Old alliances need not necessarily interfere with the formation 
of new treaties. Italy wishes to be on good terms with all her 
neighbors. Hence she is changing her course. The Treaty of 
Alliance with Austria and Germany will not be disturbed; but 
there is no reason why Italy should not gradually bring about a 
better understanding with France and Russia.” 


The Roma, Rome, censures severely this alleged attempt to 
blow hot and cold at the same time. The paper says: 


‘Does not the very fact that France and Russia are becoming 
undoubted friends warn us against a policy which must end in 
the loss of the confidence of both Austria and Germany? Nor 
should we become estranged from England, for France and Rus- 
sia continue to oppose us in Africa as well as in the Mediterra- 
nedhn Sea. The diplomacy thus inaugurated by the Rudini Min- 
istry must end in humiliation and isolation. Neither France nor 
Russia can ever become true friends to us; we are about to throw 
aside lightly our most valuable friends to chase after things which 
can never be realized.” 


The German papers do not believe that either the King or the 
Ministry of Italy seriously contemplates a change of policy. The 
Pester Lloyd has a suspicion that the Italians are merely coquet- 
ting with France and Russia to have a free hand in a new cam- 
paign against Abyssinia. Italy will not be satisfied until she 
has wiped out the humiliating defeat inflicted upon her by Mene- 
lik.— Translations made for Tur Literary DicEst. 





PUBLIC OPINION IN SPAIN. 


AREFUL observers have long known that a change is taking 
place in Spain. The bigotry of the masses is a thing of 
the past. The workingmen of Barcelona are said to utter curses 
when they pass a priest. The almost proverbial indolence of the 
nation as such is also a thing of the past. What is needed isa 
radical change in the administration, and a remedy for the exist- 
ing corruption. A writer in the Natzon, Berlin, predicts that 
this change will speedily take place, because the lessons of the 
last two years are beginning to take effect, and Spain is tired of 
mediocre men at the head of her affairs. The writer, whose 
article has attracted universal attention, explains that overween- 
ing self-esteem lies at the bottom of Spain's misfortunes. He 
Says: 


“The Spaniard, not only of the masses but also of the classes, 
is fully convinced that his nation is in everything the greatest of 
the world. That Spain does not, as in the sixteenth century, 
subjugate the entire globe, is in the opinion of the average Span- 
iard solely the result of Spanish magnanimity and indifference. 
To doubt Spanish greatness was, until very recently, regarded as 
worse than un-Spanish, it was looked upon as ridiculous. Igno- 
tance is at the bottom of all this. The Spaniard knows nothing 
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of what is going on outside of his own country except what a few 
unreliable press agencies choose to tell him. His self-esteem is 
specially great with regard to military ability. Every Spanish 
general is ‘brilliant,’ ‘indomitable,’ ‘celebrated.’ Every Span- 
iard, when he becomes a soldier, is ‘incomparable,’ ‘heroic,’ ‘in- 
vincible.’ 

“But during the last two years the Spanish people have been 
awakened rather rudely from their dreams. Enormous masses 
of troops have been sent to Cuba, yet all the ‘illustrious’ generals 
who are leading these troops have been unable to cope with 
twenty to thirty thousand badly armed and badly disciplined 
rebels. Public opinion in Spain can no longer be deceived, and 
the Spaniards are very much ashamed. To no little extent this 
has been brought about by the continual taunts inflicted upon 
them by the United States, whose insults the proud Iberian is 
forced to pocket with as good grace as he can. Another serious 
blow to Spanish self-esteem is the almost successful rising of the 
half-naked barbarians and half-breeds in the Philippines. 

“These struggles with rebellious subjects cost money, more 
money than the country can spare from its regular budget. And 
here again the nation is shocked to find that foreign capitalists 
will not assist it except at ruinous terms, because the adminis- 
tration is not reliable. The only sensible thing to do would be to 
let the colonies go. But the national pride of the Spaniards will 
never agree to this, and—let us be just—other nations would act 
just like them. If only the people were told the truth. But the 
Premier recently appealed to the patriotism of the newspaper 
writers, asking them to refrain from publishing unpleasant mili- 
tary and financial reports. The result is that the Spaniards, now 
that they have been awakened, believe the worst rumors. 

“Unless the terrible exertions of the Spanish Government are 
speedily rewarded by good result in the colonies, there will be a 
complete military and financial break-down of Spain. And this 
will lead to more than a change of Ministry. The patriotic dis- 
satisfaction of the proud Spaniard will turn against the monarchy, 
and this really strong nation will make another trial of the repub- 
lican form of government. Even the most loyal adherents of the 
monarchy acknowledge this. The Republicans have decided to 
keep quiet at present, for patrioticreasons. But if the near future 
does not bring a change in favor of Spanish policy, the over- 
whelming majority of the people will rally behind the Repub- 
licans and sweep away the throne. Europe should prepare for 
this contingency.”— 7ranslated for Tue LiterARy DiGEst. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE Wiener Tageblatt, an influential Austrian journal, has found an 
extraordinary reason for praising the demeanor of the Czar. He actually 
allowed Madame Faure and Madame Brisson, who are not even Aoffahg, to 
dine at the same table with himself and the Czarina. The London Sfec- 
tator sees nothing extraordinary in this. It says: “In the mind of the 
Czar, as in that of every true autocrat, there is no rank except that derived 
from his favor. His notice, in fact, ,as Nicholas I. once openly said, of 
itself confers rank, The well-born in Russia have social advantages, as 
everywhere else, but Peter the Great’s ablest Minister was a cook or sutler, 
and the tradition has never been forgotten.” 


THE organ-grinder is an humble enough member of society, but it seems 
that even princes can not get along without him. When Emperor William’s 
little daughter became four years old the band of the Grenadier Guards 
was called to Potsdam Palace to enliven her birthday. The children 
enjoyed the music very much, and the little hostess felt quite big when 
she was allowed to hand around cakes and coffee among the musicians. 
But when the children invited to the party wanted to dance, it was found 
that the soldier band somehow failed to give satisfaction. The Emperor 
then ordered an attendant to procure an organ-grinder, and after some 
delay the “*dago”’ was found, to the infinite delight of the little ones, who 
immediately began to circle around the not over-clean performer of side- 
walk symphony. 


IT’s nice to be an editor in Russia, if you have a “pull” with the censors. 
The Russkya Vestntk for September did not appear till October, and for the 
following reasons: The responsible editor suddenly became possessed 
with a mania said to be very common among editors—he thought that he 
did not get enough of the filthy lucre which the publishers were raking in 
for the magazine. The publishers, like most publishers, were entirely at 
variance with their editor on this point. But Mr. Stachejew had a pull 
with the chief of the official press bureau, who vetoed every one of the 
candidates for Mr. Stachejew’s position. As no paper may appear in 
Russia without the signature of a responsible editor, the “strike” of the 
editor, and his subsequent “lock-out” on the part of the publishers ended 
in the defeat of the latter,and Mr. Stachejew was induced to add his name 
to the last edition of the paper in consideration for a ‘‘ rise in wages of 100 
per cent.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN 
GERMANY. 


N Berlin the first class of graduates from the woman’s gymna- 
sium, consisting of six members, recently completed their 
course. Inreporting this fact and commenting on its importance, 
the Berlin weekly journal /u#re Haus gives a sketch of the whole 
movement for the higher education of women in Germany. From 
this source we glean the following leading facts: 


The gymnasium or college course for women was inaugurated 
by Miss Helen Lange as a “real” or scientific curriculum. The 
opening took place October ro, 1889, in the presence of the Em- 
press Frederick. Upto that time there existed nosuch course for 
women and young ladies in all Germany. Here the experiment 
was to be made whether the mental and physical strength of 
women would suffice for the more thorough scientific training 
than the schools open to them so far could furnish them. In 
addition the new enterprise proposed to prepare girls for passing 
the examinations that would admit them to the University of 
Zurich. In its leading features the course corresponded to that 
of a real gymnasium. A number of young ladies were enabled 
after pursuing their studies two or three years to pass their en- 
trance examinations at Zurich. Asaresult of this success, Miss 
Lange in 1893 issued an appeal for a changing of the real course 
into a full gymnasium course, so that the German universities too 
could open their doors towomen. In the mean while the woman's 


-movement had developed rapidly in Germany and had to a large 


extent overcome old prejudices and won new friends. The ap- 
peal met with a cordial welcome at the hands of many prominent 
men in Berlin, also in the university circles. Accordingly as 
early as the fall of 1893 it was possible for Miss Lange to begin 
the gymnasium or classical course for women with fourteen regu- 
lar, and a number of special pupils: The curriculum corresponds 
throughout with that of the humanistic gymnasium. It was decided 
that only girls who had reached the eighteenth year could be 
admitted, so that mentally and physically the applicants would 
be able toaccomplish the tasks imposed. ‘The entrance examina- 
tions are very stringent, and the college gives only the last four 
years of the gymnasium course, it being presupposed that the 
work of the lower classes has been done elsewhere. The teaching 
is all done in the afternoon from the hours of three toeight. The 
tuition amounts to 125 marks. The examination of this first 
graduating class of six was very satisfactory, and showed that 
women can do college work as well as men without any detri- 
ment to their health. They have all passed an examination 
equivalent to that which admits a young man to the university. 
These young ladies intend to study the natural sciences, medicine, 
and philosophy. 





A STORY OF THE LATE PROFESSOR CHILD. 


MEMBER of the Contributors’ Club of Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly contributes the following pleasing anecdote of 
the late Prof. Francis J. Child, of Harvard University : 


“Twenty years ago, the writer, with her three-year-old child, 
was on her way to Washington in midwinter. Instead of reach- 
ing that beautiful city early in the morning, as was expected, the 
train was stalled in the night by a terrible blizzard. After the 
height of the storm was over, it took hours to dig away the heavy 
snow that buried not only the rails, but the whole world appar- 
ently. Slowly and laboriously the locomotive crept on, and we 
were still two hundred miles from Washington when the church 
clock struck eight in a village where we halted. Men jumped up 
to see if there were time to get a cup of coffee; nervous and 
anxious women clamored for tea, and I cried with the rest, ‘Oh, 
if only I could get a glass of milk for my little girl!’ ‘Impossi- 
ble,’ said the brakeman, who was passing through the car; ‘we 
shan’t be here but a minute.’ 

“Paying no heed to his words, a gentleman of striking appear- 
ance, whose fine face and head I had been silently studying, hur- 
riedly left the car and disappeared upon the snowy platform. 
‘He'll get left,’ sneered the brakeman. 
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“The train moved on, feeling its way through the huge white 
banks on both sides. The gentleman had evidently been travel- 
ing alone, for no one seemed anxious because he did not come 
back. The cars were hardly in full swing, however, when he 
jumped aboard, a little out of breath, dusted with snow, but self- 
possessed and calm, holding carefully a tall glass of milk, which 
he gave to the wee girl beside me. My stammered thanks for 
such unexpected kindness from an unknown traveler he brushed 
away with a wave of his hand. ‘But the glass?’ I insisted, 
knowing it could not be returned, as we were now thundering 
onward. ‘Is yours, madam,’ he replied, settling himself into 
his seat, paying no more attention tous. But later in the course 
of the dreary forenoon he motioned to the little lass to come to 
him, which she willingly did. He lifted her to his side, and 
with his arm round her she cuddled up against him, and for two 
hours he whispered stories into her ear, so low that no one else 
could hear, but the delight of which was reflected in her dancing 
eyes and smiling lips. 

“‘ At Baltimore the stranger disappeared, and a gentieman across 
the passage from us leaned over and said, ‘Do you know who 
has been entertaining your child so charmingly, as indeed only 
he could?’ ‘I haven’t the faintest idea.’ ‘Prof. Francis J. 
Child.’ 

“So many years have flown since then that the little lass her- 
self writes stories now—perhaps far-away echoes of those she 
heard that wintry day when Professor Child made summer in her 
heart; but the tall, thick depot tumbler still stands on the high 
shelf of the cupboard, too sacred for any use, save as a memento 
of the kindly chivalry of a great man to a little child.” 





ANTIPATHY OF ANIMALS TO BLACK MEN. 


HE antipathies that exist between certain classes of animals, 

the dog and the cat, for instance, or the snake and the 

mongoose, are well known. That dogs display a peculiar antip- 

athy to negroes has also often been observed. But it is not gen- 

erally known that this antipathy to the dark-skinned race extends 

to a large number of animals. We quote from a recent article 
on the subject in the London Sfectator : 


“Most of the keepers at the Zoo are agreed that those animals 
which exhibit marked likes or dislikes for visitors have the 
strongest possible antipathy to black men. Children they also 
dislike, but for the obvious reason that the children tease them. 
It has long been noticed that all the monkeys hate a negro; but 
the experiment was recently tried on a large scale, and the scope 
of animal antipathy for the dark-skinned races was found to 
extend far beyond the monkey-house. When Mr. Hagenbeck’s 
Somalis were at the Crystal Palace they were invited one Sunday 
to see the Zoo, whither they went, accompanied by Mr. Menzies, 
the African explorer and hunter, who had brought them from 
Somaliland. There was nothing to which the most sensitive 
European could object in the appearance of these free, half-Arab 
tribesmen, and much that was most attractive. They were 
straight and tall; they had high noses, fine eyes, white teeth, 
and a skin the color of a not quite ripe black grape. They were 
strict Moslems, exquisitely cleanly, washing constantly not only 
their limbs and bodies, but their teeth and hair. They dressed 
in the whitest of linen, and carried weapons of the brightest steel, 
spending their spare moments in polishing either these or their 
teeth. They did not smoke, they did not drink, and the large 
room in which some thirty of them slept was as sweet as a hay- 
loft; and they much objected to the British workingman coming 
into their room, because his clothes were dirty. When all this 
gallant company of dark men entered the lion-house there was an 
uproar. The animals were furious. They roared with rage. 
The apes and monkeys were frightened and angry. The ante- 
lopes were alarmed, and even the phlegmatic wild cattle were 
excited. They recognized their natural enemies, the dark- 
skinned men who have hunted them for a thousand centuries in 
the jungles and the bush, and with whom their own parents did 
battle when they were captured and carried off captive in the 
Nubian deserts; and like the Grecian ghosts at the sight of 
Eneas in the shades, they raised a war-cry, tho the sound did 
not die in ¢hezr throats. 

“Animal antipathy is thus closely correlated with like emotions 
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in man. It may be traced in all its variations from purely in- 
stinctive and physical distaste, the dislike for the camel felt by 
the horse being much on a par with that felt by a Southern white 
for a South American negro, to its rational climax in antipathy 
based on danger known to animals and men alike, and exhibited 
in the common and intense horror of the poisonous snake. A 
tame monkey has been known to drop down in a dead faint when 
suddenly confronted with a snake. This sounds almost too 
buman; but fainting in sudden terror, tho rare among animals, 
in which this form of panic more often causes paralysis of the 
limbs, is not confined to monkeys. Gray parrots, which are 
highly nervous birds, will drop from the perch and lose conscious- 
ness under any strong impulse of fright.” 





WANTED, A NEW NOSE. 


HE proud lady with a snub nose, the vain gentleman with a 
crooked nose, any one, in fact, with a nose whose shape 
makes life a trial and the mirror a torment, may now, it seems, 
take heart of grace and dare to hope for better days. An inven- 
tor, heeding their cries of anguish, has at last designed a nose- 
improver, warranted to mold the offending member into any 
shape the fancy of the owner may desire. This benefactor lives 
near Liverpool, has taken out patents in England and America, 
and, we are told, is already doing a thriving business in subduing 
olfactory organs that have been refractory. Zhe Strand Maga- 
zine has an illustrated article on the subject, with pictures of the 
machine and of noses before and after taking. There are ma- 
chines with horizontal screws and plates, which straighten the 
crooked nose and lengthen the pug nose. Then there are ma- 
chines with both horizontal and vertical screws that exert a down- 
ward as well as a lateral pressure. “You pays your money and 
you takes vour choice,” and if, on trial, you change your mind 
you can also change your nose. Portraits are given of people 
who have tried several different shapes, and one lady has culti- 
vated a different shape for each of four admirers. The “profes- 
sor” who has designed the nose-improver tells us of what shape 
a perfect nose is. “It should be of the same length as the fore- 
head, and have a slight depression at its root between the eyes. 
It should also follow a perfectly straight line, and should come 
exactly over the center of the upper lip. When in profile, the 
base should be one third of the length,” etc. The improver is to 
be worn at night, and the pressure exerted is gradual and with- 
out pain. Some of the remarkable applications which the “ pro- 
fessor” has for help are jotted down by him for the writer in The 
Strand, and they furnish a humorous commentary on human 
nature: 

“rt, Young man wanted to know whether I could twist his nose 
out of shape, in accordance with the most approved traditions of 
the ring. He loved to be thought a ‘bruiser,’ and fancied that a 
twisted nose would lend color to his lying yarns about the terrific 
battles he had fought at the National Sporting Club. There are 
many similar applications for the purpose of disguise; but here 
is the most extraordinary among this class of cases. 

“2. Middle-aged man wanted his nose put awry, so as to induce 
the girl to whom he was engaged to give him up. He had gone 
elsewhere on prolonged business, and had got engaged to another 
girl. The nasab status guo ante could, he thought, be subse- 
quently restored by the machine. 

“3, A father of a family once asked if I could make the noses 
of his children all similar to his own. He himself had a fairly 
good nose, but his wife’s was rather ‘pug,’ and all the children’s 
noses resembled hers, much to the annoyance of paterfamilias. 
He had then four children, and wanted me not only to attend to 
theirs, but actually promised to let me have any future children 
at once so that I could ‘train up their noses in the way they 
should go’ from the beginning! 

“4. An anxious young lady with a short nose desired a longer 
one. She suggested having a machine to clasp her nose, and 
then attach to tnis a string with a swinging weight. This illus- 
trates the curious conceptions people have of the nose-improvers 
before actually receiving one. 
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“5. Distinguished actress once suggested to me that if she wore 
various makes of the machine, she could alter her nose to fit every 
réle she played. This, she argued, would obviate, and be much 
better than, ‘making-up.’ Surely this surpasses all previous at- 
tempts of latter-day players to ‘look the part.’ 

“6. Ihave many applications from army men who yearn for a 
‘Wellington nose.’ ‘ 

“7, Elderly lady understood that the treatment consisted in ‘the 
scientific filing and grinding away of large noses.’ Hers was 
large; was the operation painful, and would it all be done at 
once? Ladies, by the way, continually misunderstand the direc- 
tions, and wear the instruments in strange and fearful positions. 
Then they complain. ‘I have worn the machine now for five 
weeks,’ wrote one irate dame, ‘and all the thing has done is to 
bodge dents all over my nose.’ She omitted to say she had worn 
‘the thing’ upside down.” 





SCHRAEDER, THE HEALER. 


~CHLATTER seems to have dropped into oblivion; but he 
has not left us altogether desolate. Schraeder, another 
“Divine Healer,” is with us, and we are told that he is the only 
true Healer and that Schlatter was a counterfeit. We find the 
following reverent and tender, if not credulous, description of 
Schraeder in 7he Overland Monthly (November) : 


“The Divine Healer stood at the end of the barren room, 
dressed in a flowing black robe. His dark chestnut hair was 
long, and where it reached his shoulders it was curly. Outside 
the crowd was big and noisy, but the moment they came into his 
presence old and young took off their hats and spoke in whispers. 
There was no jostling or talking. The ‘To-Let’ pawn-shop be- 
came holy ground. The curious spell took possession of us. We 
joined the throng and within the hour stood face to face with the 
Healer. One hand he placed on the patient’s forehead, the other 
rested on the back of the neck. The light blue eyes were turned 
upward, the heavily bearded lips moved as tho in prayer, and a 
slight prickling electrical sensation pervaded the sufferer. ‘Your 
handkerchief,’ the Healer said softly to the old lady who stood in 
front. ‘Give me your handkerchief,’ he repeated, but there was 
no response, no indication that he had been heard. The Healer 
raised his hands and placed them over the woman’s ears—once 
more he turned his eyes upward, then he said gently, ‘ Your hand- 
kerchief.’ Instantly a ray of gratification and surprise shot from 
out the woman’s eyes, and her hand went down into her pocket. 
He blessed the bit of cambric. ‘Put it on your ears morning and 
evening and you will hear.’ The Healer is not attractive. He 
comes from the lower classes. His face is coarse; his skin 
tanned; his hands large, soft, and moist. He does not look 
intelligent and yet one while in his presence more than half be- 
lieves. Possibly it is because he dresses and looks like the old 
paintings of Christ, possibly because he cures by the biblical 
manner of laying on of hands, without money and without price. 
We are all religious animals—but withal the scene is a remarka- 
ble one, and the exhibitions of childlike faith make one fully un- 
derstand the power of the false prophets of old. Strong in the 
belief that their sufferings are about to end, all manner and con- 
ditions of people visit him, and go away if not cured at least 
happy. Murmuring, sighing, confiding, one after another, men, 
women, and children, whisper in tremulous tones their ailments. 
Some are pale with emotion, some leave with tears streaming 
down their cheeks, some claim to be cured, one threw away her 
crutches, but none scoff or revile. One hundred and seven people 
he blessed, and I trust cured, as we stood by and watched. Then 
we went out, not to scoff but to wonder. We did not for one 
moment believe in the power of this Schraeder. Not because of 
his agent who sold his photographs at the door for whatever the 
health-seekers cared to give—for even a ‘ Divine Healer’ must eat 
—but because our reason, which is also divine, told us that the 
Power from whom he claimed to have drawn this most divine 
attribute would never trust it in the hands of one so ignorant. 
He does not claim, however, to be a Messiah or to have any other 
mission on earth than to relieve pain, and in a few years he, like 
the two hundred thousand false prophets enumerated in the 
Koran, willsinkinto oblivion. Yet there are people who will call 
him blessed until their last hour, for they will testify that he cured 
them of an incurable complaint.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 


AST year Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace endeavored (see Lirt- 
ERARY DiGeEsT, Vol. XII., p. 106) to trace the formation of 
English words, especially those of a more primitive character, to 
mouth-gesture. In arecent issue of The Fortnightly Mr. Charles 
Johnston finds some defects in Mr. Wallace’s theory, and, in his 
turn, advances the theory that variations may be traced in the 
different languages of the world, that closely correspond to the 
various stages in the prattle of babes. 

The suggestiveness of many of the words used as illustrations 
by Mr. Wallace, Mr. Johnston thinks due not to the sound of the 
word, but to the association of ideas. To illustrate the difficulty 
of inferring the sense of words from the sounds alone, we are 
given passages from the poetry of foreign languages and chal- 
lenged to extract from them any idea whatever of the meaning. 
Here is one of these passages from “a very elaborate piece of 
word-painting which has been the admiration of centuries :” 


*“* Jambvamralodhrakhadira—salavetrasamakulam, 
Padmakdémalakaplaksha—kadambodumbarAavrtam, 
Vadarivilvasafichannam nyagrodhdaishcha samakulam 
Priyalatalakharjfira haritakavibhitak4ih.”’ 


One has, Mr. Johnston says further, only to read the accounts 
of the actions of the vocal organs as given by our own gram- 
marians before they had the good fortune to come across the 
scientific phonology of Sanskrit, to see how extremely difficult it 
is to reach a correct conception of the relation between organs 
and sounds, and therefore to apply the invisible motions of the 
organs, as Mr. Wallace thinks has been done, to the purposes of 
expressiveness in speech. Further objections to the mouth- 
gesture theory are advanced, and the writer then advances his 
own theory as follows: 


“We are thus, it would seem, debarred from profitably follow- 
ing up the problem of the origin of speech, along either of the 
lines suggested in Mr. Wallace's essay; is there any other, along 
which more reliable results are likely to be obtained? 

“I think there is; I think we can take up quite a different line 
of research, far more in harmony with the ascertained principles 
of science, far more likely to lead us to sound general conclusions 
as to the beginnings of language. The idea of this new method 
I have tried to suggest by the title of this essay—‘*The World’s 
Baby-Talk ;’ it is this: that the human race began to talk as 
babies begin to talk; that in the prattle of every baby we have 
a repetition in a minor key of the voice of the earliest man; and 
that by watching the first movements of speech iu a baby, we can 
see once more the first steps in articulate language, which the 
whole world of man once took in dim ages long ago.” 


Mr. Johnston quotes Taine’s description of a little girl’s first 
attempts at speech, which resulted, after three and one-half 
months of trial, in “‘an abundance of varied cries and exclama- 
tions, but nothing but vowels, no consonants.” Mr. Johnston 
continues : 


“The two points which one would wish to call especial atten- 
tion to are: the entire spontaneousness of the whole process, and 
the existence of a long vowel-period, of wonderful richness, ex- 
pressing, as M. Taine says, every shade of feeling. To begin 
with, during the first period of articulate life, the baby only 
uttered vowels, repeating each vowel an indefinite number of 
times, and making words like a-a-a-a-a-a-a, or 0-0-0-0-0-0-0, oT 
U-U-u-u-u-u-u, and so with the other vowels. At present we can 
hardly pause to discuss the question whether each of these vowel- 
words came to express a single emotion ; whether a-a-a expressed 
wonder and contentment; i-i-i, delight; 0-o-o, pain; and soon; 
the flowing and formless emotions of babyhood finding expres- 
sion in these soft and flowing sounds. We shall, for the present, 
content ourselves with recording the fact that the primary epoch 
of baby-talk consists of vowels only, indefinitely modulated and 
prolonged. 

“As the speaking muscles gradually grow firmer, what we call 
consonants, but what the Indian grammarians more accurately 
call contacts, begin to appear, led up to by a long transition 
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period of breathings, semi-vowels, and liquid sounds, which are 
very difficult to describe. 

“Sounds are no longer poured forth only in flowing streams, 
modulated into different vowels; the stream of vowel-sound is 
cut off at intervals by a closing of one or the other organs of 
contact. As far as my observations go, the first contacts seem to 
be the nasals, the vowel-stream being cut off as far as the mouth 
is concerned, but continued through the nose; thus are produced 
words like m-m-m-m, n-n-n-n, ng-ng-ng-ng.” 


Two important conclusions are thus reached: that baby-talk is 
as strictly international as it is spontaneous; and that all its 
words convey broad general ideas, whether, as in the case of the 
vowel sounds, of subjective feelings, or, in the case of the conso- 
nant words, of objective sensations. The writer then applies 
these conclusions as follows: 


“We shall greatly strengthen our case if we can show, among 
the families of languages in the world, a series of parallels to 
what we have observed in baby-talk, not so much in the case of 
single words, which are certain to be misleading, but for broad 
general facts. 

“Our phonetic results were these: first, a long period of vowel- 
words only; then, after a transition period of breathings and 
semi-vowels, the formation of three contacts—of throat, lips, and 
teeth—with the corresponding nasals. At first sight it would 
appear that the phonetic range thus reached is entirely inadequate 
for the purposes of articulate speech; that no language can exist 
so scantily furnished with sounds. ‘The answer to this objection 
is, that, in the great Polynesian family of tongues, we have a 
whole series of allied languages, rich in legends, songs, incanta- 
tions, histories of war and emigration, whose range of sounds is 
exactly what we have described in the second period of baby- 
talk. 

“And it is very remarkable that, tho we have now no pure 
vowel languages, we have, in the Polynesian tongues, an abun- 
dance of pure vowel-words which strongly support the presump- 
tion we have already reached, of a prolonged vowel epoch of 
speech for the whole human race before any consonants were 
formed at all.” 


The habit of the Chinese of substituting the sound of 7 for that 
of v, and of the negroes in the Southern States of changing ¢h 
into / or d, are referred to as other illustrations of correspondence 
between spoken language and definite stages of baby-talk. 





How Chewing-Gum is Made.—‘ Four million pounds 
of gum chicle, the product of the Mexican sapota tree, entered 
the United States during 1895,” says The Confectioner’s Journal. 
“This entire product, valued at nearly one million anda half dol- 
lars, became the basis of chewing-gum. A walk through a lead- 
ing chewing-gum factory is interesting. Here over one hundred 
million pieces of gum are annually produced and shipped to every 
portion of the world. Three hundred employees are engaged in 
the manufacture of the gum, the first step of which is the impor- 
tation of the raw chicle, which is gathered by the peons in Mexico 
and exported in bales containing about one hundred and fifty 
pounds each. The gum is taken from the bales and chopped into 
small pieces. These are freed of tree bark and chips by steaming 
and picking; then ground in mills making thirty-four hundred 
revolutions a minute. The ground gum is subjected to a contin- 
uous heat of 140° F.in drying rooms. From here the gum is sent 
to the ‘white-aproned cook,’ who adds the purest sugar and the 
freshest of cream, granulated pepsin, powdered guru or kola, or 
other desired ingredient to it, and cooks it in a steam-jacketed 
cauldron, where it is turned and mixed by an ingenious double- 
acting heater, or rotating-paddle, until it has assumed the con- 
sistence of bread dough. Now the ‘dough-boys’ take hold of it 
and knead it in fine-powdered sugar, passing it to the ‘rollers,’ 
where it is rolled between steel-rollers until it is of the proper 
thickness, when it is whisked away to the ‘markers.’ The 
markers are steel-knived rollers, which leave their impress on the 
long sheets of appetizing gum before it goes to the ‘seasoning- 
room,’ after which it is broken on the lines left by the markers. 
Now the gum finds its way to the ‘wrapping-room.’ The nimble 
fingers of a hundred and fifty dainty maidens are here at play. 
Under their deft touch waxed paper, tinfoil, and pretty wrappers 
envelop the gum quick as a wink, and in another moment the 
‘packers’ have the gum to place in jars or boxes wherein it is 
shipped for sale to the general public.” 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The important feature of the week is the im- 
mediate uplifting effect in the stock market of the 
result of the election, and the opening of mills 
and factories in many States. 

Upward Movement of Stocks.—A great revolu- 
tion has been effected this week in the conditions 
which control business. It could not be in any 
fair degree reflected as yet in transactions or in 
records, but there is ample evidence already that 
a crushing weight has been lifted and rolledaway, 
and the business world has begun to adjust itself 
to a state of freedom and security which it has not 
known for years. Dread of immeasurable disas- 
ter no longer locks up resources and paralyzes 
enterprise, and new contracts involving many 
millions have become binding since the election. 
The rush for stocks on Wednesday lifted the 
average for all railways $1.16 per share in a 
single day and trust stocks $1.54, and in many of 
the most active the advance was so sudden that 
heavy sales for ‘realizing caused some reaction. 
The wild advance of over 3 cents in wheat on 
Monday and Wednesday was a!so followed by 
realizing and decline on Thursday. -But the 
instant vanishing of the premium on gold, which 
had reached about 2 percent., the unlocking of 
many millions which has been hoarded, the col- 
lapse of the interest rate from 8 and 12 to6and 5% 
per cent., and the quick demand for American 
securities on foreign account, are signs of more 
lasting promise.—Dun’s Review, November 7. 


Bank-Clearings and Prices in General.—Bank- 
clearings totals continue below the billion-dollar 
mark, $995,000,000 for the past week, an increase of 
3 per cent. over last week. but a decrease of 12 
per cent. compared with the like total last year, 
5 per cent. compared with the like total in 1894, 
7 per cent. less than in 1893, and 15 per cent, less 
than the like total in 1892. Reactions in quotations 
are conspicuous only for Indian corn and lard, 
while prices for oats, pork, sugar, and petroleum 
are firm and practically unchanged. Pig iron is 
25 cents higher, with sales of considerable amounts 
in Western markets. Lumber is firm, the tendency 
is upward, and there is an advance for white pine. 
Renewed demand for cotton goods and placing 
orders with mills advance print cloths. Cotton, 
rosin, and turpentine are higher, as is coffee, while 
wheat, under the stimulus of a strong statistical 
position, and, to an extent, the results of the 
election, reports another marked advance.—Frad- 
street's, November 7. 


Railway Earnings.—Railway earnings in the 
last week of October were relatively smaller than 


in other weeks, and for the month, tho better than | 


in September, were 5.2 per cent. below last year’s 





‘*EATS HEARTILY ”’ 
**SLEEPS SOUNDLY ”’ 
126 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
November 2, 1896. 


I suffered many years from chronic dyspepsia 
and vertigo and the Electropoise has cured me, so 


that I am able to eat heartily and sleep soundly. 
Rev.) D. W. THOMAS. 





Reduced from $25 to 


$10.00 


me by Express. 


Write for booklet and learn more of this eco- 
nomical and convenient 


Oxygen Home Remedy 
Without Medicine. 


Electrolibration Co., 1122 Broadway, New York 
or Electropoise Inst., 232 Livingston St., B’klyn 


and 6.3 per cent. below those of 1892. Tonnage 

west-bound and north and south at Indianapolis 

is the heaviest for twenty years, but east-bound | 
tonnage from Chicago was only 290,057 tons in four 
weeks of October against 339,722 last year and 
294,755 in 1892. It was not because of past or 
present business that stocks rose to an average of 
$49.75 per share on Wednesday, but millions of 
the unlocked hoard sought investment, and about 
40,000 shares were taken on London account. 
Prices were and for some time will be governed 
by estimates of the better things that are coming. | 
—Dun's Review, November 7. 


The Wheat Supply.—On October 1 domestic and | 
Canadian available wheat stocks were nearly 
5,000,000 bushels in excess of the total one year 
ago, while on November 1, 1896, there were 1,600,000 
bushels less than one year ago. Northwestern 
wheat experts insist the spring wheat crop is 
80,000,000 bushels short, and that 25,000,000 bushels 
were rendered unfit for food after having been 
grown. They call the current crop 400,000,000 
bushels, which, with the wheat carried over July 
t last, leaves only 22,000,000 bushels for export in 
the remaining eight months of the cereal year. 
World’s stocks of available wheat on November 1 
are the smallest for five years.—Aradstreet’s, 
November 7. 


Trade in Canada.—General trade throughout the 
Canadian Dominion remains quiet, altho Montreal 
reports that the results of the election in the 
United States have inspired a better feeling 
among Canadian merchants. Mercantile collec- 
tions are improved throughout the Province of 
Quebec. Unfavorable weather at Toronto and 
elsewhere in Ontario have served to make trade 
quiet, altho collections in that part of the Do- 
minion are also improved. There is very little 
change in the business situation at Quebec city, 
but that which is reported is in the nature of an 
improvement. Demand in trade circles at Hali- 
fax is light. The New Brunswick lumber cut will 
probably be larger than last season. Fish prices 
in Newfoundland are still lower and trade there 
continues greatly depressed. Bank clearings at 
Winnipeg, Hamilton, Toronto, Montreal, and 
Halifax amount to $24,801,000 this week, an increase 
of about 20 per cent. as compared with last week, 
a very moderate increase over the corresponding 
totals one and two years ago. There are so busi- 
ness failures reported from the Dominion of Can- 
ada this week, as compared with 37 last week, 39 
in the corresponding week a year ago, 40 two years 
ago, and with 28in the first week of November, 
1892.—Bradstreet’s, November 7. 





CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 


DIGEST.”] 


Problem 173. 
By JOSEPH SMITH. 


(This is the famous First-Prize Problem, yclept 
“The Oyster.’’) 


Black—Five Pieces. 
K on Osi Kt on K Kt7; Rs on Q 8 and QB8; 


i ee 
f 





5. 
S oie 
aty 


wae wy 

“away fs 
£4 Zegag 
A era wl 
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White—Nine Pieces. 


K on Q B6; on K Kt 3; Bs on Q R 3 and 7; 
ane QR sq; R on K 2; Ps on K 6an 
QBs. 


White mates in two moves. 





If your Food Distresses you 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 








It aids the stomach to digest the food, and does 
| away with that full feeling after eating. 
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It has proved conclusive with thou- 
sands of skeptics to learn that 
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enry Irving 


endorses : 
“Hivome! Z 
Lyceum Theatre, 
London, Sept. Sth, 1896. 
BR. T. BOOTH, Esq. 

Dear Sir: Itis true that Iam using the 
Booth * ’” Pocket Inhaler, and I 
have the greatest pleasure in strongly rec- 
ommending i 


t. 
Faithfully yours, 
HENEY IRVING. 


This is the Australian ‘‘ Dry-Air’’ treat- 
ment of Asthma, Catarrh and Bronchitis. It 
will break up a common Cold over night. It 


**CURES BY INHALATION.”’ 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and de- 
stroys the germs which cause disease in the respira- 
tory organs, The air, charged with Hyomedi, is in- 
haled at the mouth, and, after premeating the min- 
utest air-cells, is exhaled through the nose, 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete by Mail, 
$1 ; (for foreign countries, add $1.00 postage); outfit 
consists of pocket inhaler, a bottle of Hyomei, a drop- 
per, and directions for using. If you are s#z// skepti- 
cal, send your address ; my pamphlet shall prove that 
Hyomei cures. Are you opentoconvictlon? Extra 
bottles of Hyomei inhalant by mail, or at druggists, 
50 cents. Hyomei Balm, for all skin diseases, by mail, 
25 cents. Your druggist has Hyomei or can get it for 
you if you insist. Don’t accept a substitute. * stock 
at the leading wholesale drug houses of Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, also all leading business centers. 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 
London Office: 11 Parringdon Ave., E. 0. 





Pillsbury’s Little Trap. 
How HE BEAT MAROCZY AT BUDAPEST. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


PILLSBURY. MAROCZY. PILLSBURY. MAROCZY, 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1 P—Q P—K 3 25 R—Qsq R—Ka 
2P—OB, mF 26 R—Q4 Kt—K 5 

3 Kt—Q B3 Kt—K B3 27 P—B3 Kt—B 4 
4B—Kts5s B—K2 28 K—Q 2 Kt—K 3 
5P—K 3 Castles jag R—Q 6 +=Kt—Ba 
6Kt—B3 P—QKt3 j30 P—Q R4 Kt—K sq 
7R—Bsq B—Kt2 33 R-Q3SKt—B 3 
8Px P 25 32 P—K Kt4R—Kt 2 
9BxKt BxB 33 Kt—-B4 R—Q2 (xg) 
10 B—Q 3 Kt—Q 2, 134 Rx R KtxR 
11 Castles P—Q B4 35 P—Kt4 K—B 3 
12 B—Ktsq P—Bs(a) |36P—R4 K-—K 3 
13Kt—Q2 R—Bsgq (b) (37 K—Q3 Kt—B 3 
14 KtxOP(c)BxQP(d) [38K—QO4 Kt--Q4 
i5PxB Bx Kt i390 P—Q Kt 5 P—B 3 
16 BxPch(e) Kx B 40 Kt—Kt2 Kt—Ba2 
179 i441 Kt—-Q 3 K—Q3 


R 5ch K—Kt sq 
B 3 


%OxB Kt. (f) |g2Kt—B4g P 


1990xQ KRxQ aoP2F Px P 

20 Kt x P a2 l44 Kt—R3 Kt—Ko3ch 
21 Kt—Kt RxR 45 K—K4 Kt—B 4 ch 
2zRxR P—Kt 3 46 R—B 5 KtxP 
23K—Bsq K—Kte2 47 Kt x P (h) Resigns. 
24 K—K 2 R—Q 2 | 


Notes by Emil Kemeny in The Ledger, Philadelphia. 
(a) The opening moves were well played on 








On the New York Central you travel in perfect 
security, protected every foot of the way by Block 
Signals. 


Readers of Tar Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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both sides. Black's present play, however, was 
inferior. P—Bs is played with aagvoasomh, price 
to White’s R—B sq move, for if then hite 
answers B—Kt sq he cannot well develop the Q R. 
In the present position White has moved R—B sq 
and B—Kt sq. There was no cause for P—B 5 
play. It was loss of time and weakened Black’s 
center position. R—B sq or B—K 2 was proper. 

(b) Overlooking the neat trap White had on 
hand. Black should have played B—K 2, followed 
by Kt—B 3. 

(c) Winning a Pawn; for should Black capture 
the Kt, White would continue Q—R 5, attacking 
the B and threatening mate. 

(Here is when the trap was sprung.—ED.) 

(ad) Better than B x Kt, for it breaks White’s 


strong center. Black, however,can not save the 


Pawn. 


(e) Of course Q—R 5 could not be played on 
account of Kt—B 3. The text move wins the R P. 


(f) The exchange of Queens was necessary, for 
otherwise Black could not guard the Q B P. 


(zg) The exchange of Rooks seems necessary. 
White otherwise would continue Kt--Q 6 and P— 
Kt 5, endangering Black’s game. 

(h) Causes Black to resign. He can not play 
Kt—B 4 or Kt—B 6 on account of Kt—K 4 ch ex- 
changing the Kt, leaving White with an easy win. 
Should Black play Kt—Kt7 the K—B 6, followed 
by Kt—K 4, wins. Any other play would enable 
White to continue Kt—K 4, followed by the ad- 
wancing of the Pawns on the King’s side. 





Pillsbury beats Tarrasch. 
Queen’s Gambit. 
PILLSBURY. TARRASCH. | PILLSBURY, TARRASCH. 
White. > Black. wep Q ey % 
zr P—< —Q4 31 P—B4 —Kt 5 (d) 
2 pO x . el 32 2 sq ey 7 ch 
= Ses 4 33 R-Q2 Q--B8 
: P—K 3 Pk 3 34 K_Rt sq Q—Kt 8 
tr ar Kt—K B3 |35 K—B2 B—Ks5 
6 Castles Kt—B 3 36 P—Kt 4 > 5 
7Kt—B3 PxP 37 PxP sr 
8PxP B—K 2 38 K—Ktsq K—R 2 
9 B—B4 Castles 39 B—Q 3 R—K Kt ch 
zoR—Bsq Q—Kt3(a) |40 K—Re2 Bx B 
11 eR 2 R—Q sq 41QxBch R—Kt3 
12K R-Q sq B—Q2 \42 R—K Kt2 Q—Q 3 
13 Q—K 2 B—K sa 43Q0—K4 Q-—B2 
14 B—Q 3 Kt-Q Kt 5 (b)|4g4 RxR Tri= 
15 B—Kt sq Kt (Kts)-Q 4 |45 £35 rer 
16 B—K OR—B sq 46 Px Q-—Q 3 
17 Kt-K kt; P_K R 47 P—K R 4 K—Kt 2 (e) 
vers in Ktx Q Kt 8 O-K sch Qx Q 
—K4 (t) 
19 Rx Kt R x R (c) 49PxQ P-Q Kt 4! (g) 
20 Ktx Ktch B x Kt 50 K—Kt 3. P—Kt 5 (h) 
21BxB PxB 51 K—B4 P-Kt 4 ch (i) 
22 AD B-Es 52 Hy > ——- 
23 R-K sq Q—R4 53K x —R4 
24 O—K a Kt4q |54P—Q K—B2 
2 B_KB 4 O-kt 5 55 K—Bs5 P—R 5 
26 P—K R 3 5 56 P—K 6ch K—K sq 
27 K—R2 —B4 57 K--B6 P—Kt 6 
28 P—Kt 3 G-B 3 58 PxP Par 
29 B—Q 3 —B 3 59 _s 7ch K—Q sq | 
30 B—Bsq Q—K2 60 K—B7__—si Resigns (j) 





Notes from the Deutsches Wochenschach, Berlin. 


(a) Steinitz played one Pillsbury in the St. 
Petersburg match, in this position, 10 ... Q—Q R 
4, whereupon White at once availed himself of the 
Sepy ess to bring the Q out of the line of attack 
via K 2. 


(b) Naturally not 14 .., Kt x Q P, because then 
15 Ktx Kt, R x Kt; 16 B—K 3, etc. 

(c) The R must be exchanged off, because, oth- 
erwise, he would station himself at K Kt 3. 


(d) Threatening R x P! 


(e) Thus far the game has been correctly played 
on both sides; the end-game is in the highest de- 
~gree interesting and instructive. 


(f£) Not good, since Black, in the Pawn-ending, 
on account of his passed Ps. on both sides of the 
~beerd as opposed to the centre passed Ps. of his 
adversary, remains with the advantage. The 
‘conduct of the play is, however, TT not easy 
in practice, since it is only by securing the gain of 
a tempo that finally the result turns in favor of 

‘the second player. 
&) Best, asit hinders the advance of the adverse 

P. Black should now win. 

(h) Better was 50 .., P—Q R 4, whereby Black 
secures the advantage, ¢.g.: 50... P—Q R 4; 51 K— 
B 4, K—B2; 52 P—K R5 (best, in order to free 
K B s, for his K), P x P (best); 53 K—B 5, P—K R 
5!; s4 P—Q 6! P-R 6!; 55 P—K 6 ch, K—K sq; 
36 K—B 6, P—R 7; 57P_-Q7 ch (best, since, if 57 





Starved to Death 


in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of it. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is un- 
doubtedly the safest and best infant food. Jnx/ant 
* Health isa valuable oe for mothers. Send your 
re > the New York Condensed Milk Company, 
‘New York. 





Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis reached quickest 
.and most confortably by the superb Southwestern 
* Limited of the New York Central. 


P—K 7, followed by K—K 6, threatening mate, 
a WO. one haa too ae 0 eaten “= 
—_ 8 (Q), etc.), _ sq; 58 oF Whe, 
(Q); so PK 7 ch, K x O P60 P—K 8 @) ch, K— 
3, and Black must speedily win as, in the well- 
known Morphy-Andersen partie, is convincingly 
demonstrated. If, e.g., 61 B x Kt P, 61 ..,. Q-Q 4 
ch would be the continuation. 


(i) The decisive error! By 51 .., K—B2, and then 
a like continuation to that indicated in the pre- 
ceding note, the game was at least drawn, if not, 
indeed, still won for Black. 


(j) If 60.., P—Kt 7, then follows naturally 61 P— 
K 7ch, K x Q P; 62 P queens ch, K—B 2 (or Q 3); 
63 Q—K 5 ch, (or to Q Kt 8 ch, and wins. 


The Budapest Tournament. 
TABLE SHOWING GAMES WON AND LOST. 
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Solution of Problems. 








No. 168 (169). 
B—Q 3 Q—B 3! P x P, mate 
Ze —- 2. — —_-— 
Bk P PxQ . 





isnnnt Q—Q sq Q mates 
2. [. 

P—K4,PxP Any ’ 

R-R6, RxP, etc. 

ea B—Kt 6 Q mates 


.———ee 2. 
R-R 2, R-Q3, Any 
P—R 4 , 

The other variations depend on those given 

above. 

Correct solution received from F, H. Johnston, 


I. 





os 3- 








Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever ? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive cure 
for Asthma and Hay-fever in the wonderful 
Kola Plant, a new botanical discovery found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. Its cures are 
really marvelous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. 
Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for three 
years he had to sleep propped up in a chair in 
Hay-fever season, being unable to lie down night 
or day. The Kola Plant cured him at once. 
To make the matter sure, these and hundreds of 
other cures are sworn to before a notary public. 
So great is their faith in its wonderful curative 
powers, the Kola Importing Co., of 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, to make it known, is sending 
out large cases of the Kola compound free to all 
readers of LITERARY DiGrst who are sufferers 
from Asthma. All they ask in return is that 
when cured yourself you will tell your neighbors 
about it. Send your name and address on a 
postal-card, and they will send you a large case 
by mail free. It costs you nothing, and you 





should surely try it. 
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Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets, 


15TH SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 

only brief mention, First 6 Packs, post-paid, 

for $3.45. Ten Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 

No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
“ 2, ** 54 cts.,10FineCards * ee 

“« 3. ** $1.08, 25 Xmas Cardsand Booklet. 

“ 4, ** $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars, 

“ 5 * 54 cts., 5 “6 ** all different. 

“« 6. ‘* 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 

“ 9. ** 54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 

« 8, “ $1.08, 7% Artistic Booklets, etc. 

** 9 ‘*54e., 15 Birthday Cards &5 Booklets. 

“10. ** 54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards. 


¢{#Special Packets and lots made up to order. 
E For $1.08, 50 Cards, no 2 alike. 
» For 54cts., 25 Cards, no 2 alike, 

Samples paper by the pound, I5 Cents. 


H.H. CARTER & CO., 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 
Full circulars on application. 





Satisfaction 
Guaranteed, 


sé SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men. 

ri TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

jgum the first order from each neighborhood 
"a filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

wy 20 agency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
49 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 








PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 
orld Famed 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


Indorsed by Educators, Scientific, Profes- 
sional and Business Men all over the world. 
Abridged from six books to one. Handsomely 
bound, with portrait and autograph. Price, $2.50 
American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospectus and testimo- 
nials sent FREE. Address, A. Loisette, 237 Fifth 
Ave., New York, or 200 Regent St., London, Eng. 








Prize Essay Contest 
28 PRIZES 28 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


will be Given Away. 





E announce a new Prize Competi- 
tion entirely different from any 
heretofore undertaken. For the 

best short essays or articles on the subject 
‘* How To Use a Dictionary,” submit- 
ted in accordance with printed rules, we 
shall give several copies of the Funk & 
Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary, and Dic- 
tionary Holders. 


Send at once for full particulars. 


COMPETITION DEPARTMENT, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Elizabeth City, N. C., who sent a very full analy- 
sis ; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; Nelson 
Hald, Dannebrog, Neb.; H. J. Hutson, Rochester; 
W. G. Donnan, Independence, Ia.; the Rev. S. T. 
‘Thompson, Tarpon Springs, Fla.; W. R. Coumbe, 
Lakeland, Fla. 
Several correspondents undertook to ‘‘cook”’ 
B—B 3 Q—K 4, mate 
this problem by 1. 2. 
Any 
overlooked Px QP. Another way of ‘“‘not doing 
it’? has the merit of ingeniousness: 





They 











B—B 4 P—Q 3ch Q—B 2, mate 
a 2. 3. 
‘ PxB B—K 6? 
‘Oh, no! 2 K—B 4. 
P—Q 4 ch Q—B 2 
If 2, — - _—— 
B—K 6 K—Q 5 


Q—Kt 6 will not do, for K—B 4, and Black gets out 
at Kt 3 or comes back to B 5s. 








Current Events. 


Monday, November 2. 


Two delegations call on Mr. McKinley at Can- 
ton; Bryan made 18 speeches in Nebraska, 
closing his campaignin Omaha... . The Treas- 
ury statement shows an increase of $7,195,725 in 
the public debt during October... . ‘The Bald- 
win Locomotive works of Philadelphia get the 
contract for eight locomotives for the Chinese 
imperial railways.... Stocks are strong and 
higher. 

Horrible atrocities are reported because of 
the troubles in the Philippine Islands... . 
General Kitchener, commander of the Egyptian 
forces in the Sudan, starts for London. ... 
£il Libertad, Madrid, quotes Consul-General Lee 
to. the-effect that the Cuban insurrection will 
soon be suppressed. 





Tuesday, November 3. 


McKinley and Hobart are elected President 
and Vice-President of the United States, indica- 
tions pointing to ‘tsound-money ” majorities in 
both Senate and House; the total vote is very 
large. .. . Election riots occur in lower Dela- 
ware, 

M. Denys interpellates the French Government 
on the Armenian question. .. . The grand jury 
of the Clerkenwell Sessions, London, finds a 
true bill against Mr. and Mrs. Walter Castle on 
a charge of shoplifting. ... The Queen Regent 
of Spain signs a decree authorizing the contrac- 
tion of a loan of 400,000,000 pesetas, secured by 
treasury bonds. 


Wednesday, November q. 


Two hundred and seventy-seven electoral 
votes are claimed for McKinley by chairman 
Hanna; Chairman Jonesclaims Bryan's election. 
... Secretary Carlisle dismisses T. F. Brantley. 
of South Carolina, and B. T. Doyle, of Tennessee, 
from office for offensive partizanship. . .. Presi- 
dent Cleveland issued a Thanksgiving procla- 
mation for November 26, .. . Stocks were very 
strong and higher. 





‘Free to our Readers.—The New Cure for Kid- 


ney and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 
As stated in our last issue the new botanical 


‘discovery, Alkavis, is proving a wonderful cura- 


tive in all diseases caused by uric acid in the 
blood, or disordered action of the Kidneys and 
Urinary Organs. The New York /Vor/d publishes 
the remarkable case of Rev. A. C. Darling, 
minister of the gospel at North Constantia, N. 
Y., cured by Alkavis, when, as he says him- 


‘self, he had lost faith in man and medicine, and 


was preparing himself for certain death. Similar 
testimony to this wonderful new remedy comes 
from others including many ladies suffering from 
disorders peculiar to womanhood. The Church 
Kidney Cure Co., of No. 418 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, who so far its only importers, are so 
anxious to prove its value that for the sake of 
introduction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid by mail to every reader of the 
LITERARY Dicest who is a sufferer from any 
form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright's 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints, or other affliction due 
to improper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 
Organs. We advise all sufferers to send their 
names and addresses to the company, and receive 
Alkavis free. It is sent to you entirely free, to 
prove its wonderful curative powers. 





_Take the magnificent North Shore Limited of the 
New York Central for Chicago and the West. 





Edward J. Poynter, R.A., is elected President 
of the Royal Academy... . Archduchess Doro- 
thea of Austria renounces her rights of succes- 
sion to the Austrian throne, prior to her marriage 
to the Duke of Orleans, fixed for November s. 


Thursday, November 5. 


Mr. Bryan congratulates Mr. McKinley on his 
election as President of the United States. . 
‘There is excitement in Kentucky over the close 
election. . . . Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle 
and Attorney-General Harmon dismiss several 
employees for offensive partizanship. ... Mc- 
Kinley presses a telegraph key to start firesina 
factory at North Tonawanda, N. Y.; he sends 
a message of congratulation to Chairman Hanna 
and the national committee. . . . Hoarded gold 
is presented in quantities to the subtreasuries 
for currency... . The Chicago stock exchange 
reopens for the first time since August 3....A 
receiver will be appointed for the Marine Na- 
tional Bank of Duluth. - 

Full pardon is granted to ex-Queen Liliuoka- 
lani by the government of Hawaii. ... China is 
said to have contracted for two Armstrong cruis- 
ers and four German torpedo-boats. 


Friday, November 6. 


According to late returns the gold forces wiil 
fail to control the Senate in the fifty-fifth Con- 
gress. ... Kentucky, South Dakota, and Wyo- 
ming elections are still in doubt. ... McKinley 
has at least 264 electoral votes... . Bryan issues 
a statement to bimetalists to the effect that 
another campaign has begun. .. . Consul-Gen- 
eral Lee confers with President Cleveland and 
Secretary Olney on Cuban affairs....A re- 
ceiver is appointed for the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Railway Company by the First Kansas 
District Court, on account of a state law relating 
to alien ownership of stock... . The President 
appoints a successor to Postmaster R. M. Ridge- 
ley,. Springtield, Ill., on account of offensive 
partizanship. ... The newspapers report signs 
of an extensive business revival. 

John Morley, in Glasgow, implies advocacy of 
Sir William Harcourt for liberal leadership. ... 
Mrs. Walter Castle, of San Francisco, is sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment for shop- 
lifting in London; her husband is discharged. 

Returns show that Liberals have gained 
sixty-five seats in the Hungarian Diet... . Wil- 
liam aman Duke of Wiirtemberg, dies in 
Tyrol. 


Saturday, November 7. 


McKinley continues to receive congratulations 
and reviews a night parade. . . . National Chair- 
man Butler issues an address to Populists... . 
Secretary Morton of the Agricultural Depart- 


rency commission. ... The woman-suffrage 
amendinent appears to have been carried in 
Idaho. ... Hanna gives a banquet to news- 
paper men in New York. ... Stockholders of 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company author- 
ize the issue Of $190,000,000 in bonds to take the 
road out of receiver's hands. ... Miss Francis 
E. Willard arrives in New York from South- 
hampton, ... Princeton defeats Harvard at 
football; Yale defeats Brown; Pennsylvania 
defeats Carlisle Indians. 

Judges who sentenced Mrs. Castle sign a peti- 
tion for her release. ... It is said that floods 
have made the potato crop a failure in Ireland. 


Sunday, November 8. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


*Macbeth” means tough- 
ness of glass, when applied to 
lamp-chimneys ; perfection of 
draft besides, if you get the 
Number made for your lamp. 


Let us send you the Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





RUROPE # THE ORIENT 


TWELFTH SEASON. 


Select Party will leave NewYork January 5, 1897, b 
express steamer ‘‘Columbia,’’ 106 days’ tour throug 
Italy, Greece, Syria (Damascus), Palestine, 
Egypt, the Nile (to first cataract), the Riviera (Nice), 
Switzerland, France,and England, Strictly first- 
class; exceptional advantages. For particulars of winter 
and summer tours address Mrs, M. A. CROSLEY, 
502 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, or Norwich, Conn, 
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A heavy snowstorm is reported from South | 


Dakota.... The First Assistant-Postmaster 
General makes his annual report. 

The Canadian Minister of Finance is quoted 
as saying that representatives will appear at 
Washington soon after McKinley’s inauguration 
to negotiate for a treaty of ty <a 2a RR 
is reported from Berlin that Prince Bismarck 
has been ordered to & to that city in order to 
come to an understanding with the Kaiser. ... 
A cablegram from Rome says it is stated in 
Vatican circles that the removal of Bishop 
Keane from the rectorship of the Catholic Uni- 
versity will be followed by the removal of several 
of the professors of that institution. 





Subsidence of the Silver Trouble. 


It would seem that whatever measure of influence the 
silver question may have indirectly exercised on prospec- 
tive foreign traffic, the tourist concern of Henry Gaze & 
Sons, Ltd. of No 113 Broadway, New York, have hitherto 
not been srajudiontiy affected. The Independent Order 
of Good Templars, numbering several hundreds will at- 
tenda Convention in Zurich this coming summer, and 
the annual Pilgrimage to Rome and Lourdes, organized 
by the American National Pilgrimage Committee is 
settled tosail in July. ‘The great Pennsylvania party of 
the summer of 1806 is to be duplicated in June 1897 ; and 
the American Library Association, numbering several 
hundreds, have also decided on a European trip. 

The contract for all this business, which is an en- 
couraging sign of confidence in the future, have already 
been placed with Dr. R. H. Crundon, the General 
Manager in the U.S. of Henry Gaze & Son, Ltd., the 
great tourist concern at No. 113 Broadway; a company 
of international reputation. The General Western Agent 
is Mr. W. A, Fletcher, of No, 220 South Clark St. Chica- 
go, lll. Mr. W. H. Eaves isthe New England|Agent at 
No, 201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. While the 
Pennsylvania and General Southern interests of the con- 
cern are watched over by Messrs. Adams & Howland of 
No 135 South sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. The Railroads are 
fortunate in their Agency at 113 Broadway, New York. 





Turkish Baths 


at home—just as delicious and 
healthful dry steam, vapor oxy- 
umed baths as you 
can getanywhere. Use the 
4 Improved Turko-Russian 
Folding Bath Cabinet. 

ka Wonderfully beneficial to cireu- 
= lation, complexion and general 
health, Send for descriptive cir- 


cular, free, Mayor, Lane & Co., 138 White St. NewYork. 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatmenta Success. Hundreds 











§ ; | successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
ment advocates a non-partizan tariff and cur- | 


without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “Don’twait to be blind.” Pamphlet Free. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. Y. 











STOCK BICYCLE 


ew, High-grade '96 models. 
Must be sold. Write at once. 

e S. W. Mead Cycle Co., 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Pfs BANKRUPT 
Seed $20 sx. 





YPNOTISM., Treatments and lessons through corres 
spondence, Interesting circulars free. Address 
Pror. ANDERSON, L, J. 116, Masonic Temple, Chicago, 





CRVBVVVEVSSVE FVEDVS* VEDAS 
The Funk & Wagnalls © 20"... 


Standard 
Rawcikety. Dictionary 


St. James’s Budget, Lon- 





301,865 don, says: 
Vocabulary Terms “It should be the pride of 
Literary America, as it is 
247 the admiration of Literary 
Editors =e sa England. 

peciallsts | prof E. 5. Phel 

_: & ps, Yale 
,000 University, says: 

Expended in its “For general and practical 
Production | purposes it is the best Ameri. 





can Dictionary.” 





Prof. A. H. Sayce, Oxford University, Eng., says: 

“It is certain to supersede all other dictionaries of 
the English language.” 

The New York Herald says: 

“It is a triumph. ... The most satisfactory and 

most complete dictionary yet printed.” 
—PRICES:— 
In One Volume In Two Volumes 


Half Russia, - - $15.00 Half Russia, - - $18.00 
Full Russia, - - - 18.00 Full Russia, - - - 22.00 
Full Morocco, - - 22.00 Full Morocco, - - 26.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., PUBLISHERS 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Readers of Tur Literary Dicgst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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: A Great 
Opportunity 


We can supply at a bargain to those who first apply 15 sets of that splendid and much sought after 42-volume 


[Nov. 14, 1896 








JUST 15 SETS LEFT OF THIS 
VALUABLE REFERENCE WORK 
OFFERED AT ABOUT HALF 
ce ite SO a, wo I 
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reference library know as 


The 


anifold Cyclopedia 


We could only get hold of 34 sets at the sacrifice price, and the number is too few to make extensive advertising at 
the regular price practicable. We can not get any more sets of the work at anywhere near the price paid for these. 
We have therefore decided to give these 34 sets to those of our patrons whospeak quickly, at a very slight margin 
above cost, but at a price Only a little more than half the regular selling price. NO money need be sent 
now, but send your acceptance at once and reserve a set at the terms stated below. 


A Standard Wor of reference, covering the entire range of human knowledge from the dawn of civilization down to the 





resent time. Declared by many to be the best and most convenient repository of knowledge ever published. 
tis thoroughly up to date and reliable in every department. 


A Complete Reference Libra ry As will be seen by the brief summary of subjects below, THz ManiFoLp CycLoOPEDIA 





is a complete reference library. In fact it answers this description better than any 


other work on the market. It has all the good features of others, and many exclusive 
points of advantage not to be found elsewhere. The remarkable opportunity here offered tu secure a set at little more than half price is, we believe, 


unprecedented, and will not offer itself again. 


** We have no hesitation in saying that this is the best we have ever seen for the money.” —The Examiner, New York. 
**It is as valuable a cyclopedia for pesumer use as has ever been published.’’—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


** Because of its convenience, it wil 


It mirrors the achieve- 
A Record of Progress. fami or ie nk: 
throbs with all the latest phases of human progress, in the varied ac- 
tivity of Geographical Exploration, Mechanical and Electrical Invention, 
and Scientific Research. It depicts new methods of Manufacture and 
Cultivation, Development of Social, Political and Economic Forces, the 
Evolution of International and Diplomatic Relations, Religiousand Reform 
Movements, and also presents a comprehensive down-to-date Geographi- 
cal Gazetteer of the whole world. 


s Embracing the entire range of Scientific 
The Scie neces s Knowledge with the latest great Inventions 
and Discoveries clearly set forth. Each science is treated asa whole 
under its own heading; allied topics related to each science are given 
special treatment separately. The departments treated are: Astronomy, 


logy, Electricity, Chemistry, Botany, Physics, Sociology, and Mineral- 
ogy. All the details of these departments are thoroughly presented. 


2 History of the Origin and Development of all the 
Religions. Religious Denominations. An Outline of all Re- 
ligious Beliefs, Ceremonial Rites and Customs described, Statistics of 
Membership, Distribution, etc. Ancient, Medizeval, and Modern Religious 
systems: Theology, Church History, Biblical Literature, Religious So- 
cieties, Reform Work, etc., fully and carefully described. 


s | Geography in all 
Geographical Information. {i:irrtts me 
latest explorations, changes in political divisions and population, 
accompanied by the Columbian Colored Maps, 11x14, bound separately 
in a volume of atlas size. Twenty-one of the largest and most important 
States in our country occupy double pages. 


’ The Growth and Development of the National Life of 
History. the various Countries nf the World are described. 
All countries treated according to a systematic plan, including full 
and detailed information under scores of subheads. Special articles 
on separate states prepared with great care by expert authorities. 


+ +H The latest Practical Informa- 
Applied Sciences. tion on all Conceivable Topics. 
Engineering in all its varied branches, Architecture of all types; Manu- 


factures and Industries, Agriculture and Horticulture, ning and 
Metallurgy, etc., etc. 


be used twenty times where the Appleton’s, Chambers’s, or Johnson's would be 
used once.’’—Physico-Medical Journal, Indianapolis. 


228 H A defining and pronouncing dic- 
Pol itical Science. tionary of Legal Terms and Phrases. 
A clear and intelligent description of all the fundamental principles 
and Forms of the Governments of the world, both past and present. All 
the complex questions in political economy set forth in simple, practical 
form. Of its sixty thousand titles, not one is worded in language so 
technical or abstruse as to require the special interpretation of a specialist 
on the subject treated. 


9 ' Under this headin 
Domestic and Fine Arts. 2st 
ful treatment of Music, Drawing, Sculpture, Engraving, Etching, Paint- 
ing, Decoration, Designing, Domestic Economy, and Dancing. The 
general subject of Literature is placed inthisdepartment. Biographies 
of eminent authors are given; ancient and modern classics are 
described, and there is also a condensed History of the World’s Litera. 
ture, its early origin, its successive development, its present perfection 


4 An invaluable work for teachers, giving the 
Education. history of the Art of Teaching and School 


Management, lives of educational reformers, statistics of educational 
progress in all countries. Leading Universities, Colleges, Academies in 
every State described. Deals fully with the Science of Education, in 
all branches and for all kinds of pupils. 


Ss orts and Pastimes An authoritative work on 
7 


Games and Diversions of 
all kinds. Abundantly illustrated. The whole round of Sport, Recre- 
ation, and Amusement for old and young of both sexes given, with rules, 
regulations, outline, plans of fields, boards, courts, history and develop- 
ment of Sports, Games, etc., with expert records. 


+ Sketches of Eminent Living Men as well as those 
Biogra phy. of past generations. Unusually rich in bio- 
graphical information that is sought after in a cyclopedia with greater 
frequency than anything else by the reader and student. A complete 
History of Mankind as represented by the world’s eminent individuals. 


4 4 The L f Health, with si } 
Medical Science. ers et Mealth, vith simple 


methods of treatment in Diseases 
and Emergencies. Also a treatise on Medical Jurisprudence, different 
Diseases, Accidents, Medicines. Foods, Spices, Drinks, Condiments, and 
Dietetics, and the Causes and Prevention of Disease. 


A Dictionary and Cyclopedia Combined THE Mantroitp CycLopepiA is much more than an ordinary cyclo- 


pedia of universal knowledge. It is an unabridged dictionary as well, 





pronunciation, derivation, definition, and full encyclopedic information. It covers the whole ground, and saves much time, 


venience, and expense. 


treating every word and title in regular alphabetical order, giving 
ncon- 


A Splendid Atlas of the World —_ 3 he Wath tine with a complete and extremely valuable and convenient 





x 14% inches in size, containing 160 pages of Rand & 


MeNally’s best maps, with a& marginal index to counties, cities, towns, provinces, 


etc., streets of large cities, points of interest, tables and diagrams of population, etc. 





LIMITED OFFER 
ON 15 SETS ONLY 





We have just 10 sets in cloth binding, reg- 
ular price $30,and 5 sets in half morocco, 
regular price $40, all in absolutely fresh 
and perfect condition. We will sell 
these 15 sets to the first persons whose 
acceptances are received at the special 

rices of $18 for the cloth-bound set, and 





ACCEPT QUICKLY 
NO MONEY Sint now 








$24 for the half-morocco bound set. of course we can not duplicate these special prices after these 15 sets are gone. To 
avoid the necessity of returning money toany one whose orders may be received too late, we willask those who want a 
set merely to send at once an order without money, stating whether they want it in cloth or half morocco. We will 
notify all whether their orders are received in time, and remittance can be sent at any time within ten days thereafter. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. If the books are not satisfactory they may be returned in three days and money will be refunded. Only a few sets left. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Pliace, NEW YORK. 
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How to make Every Movement and Articulation Subservient to 


er’s Hearers into 


Cate 
Oblivion of Everything but His Sentiments and Convictions as i by Voice and Bearing. 


HOW TO OBVIATE THE TORTURE THAT COMES FROM FAILURE. 








Betore An Audience; 


HOW TO ENJOY THE ECSTACY THAT ACCOMPANIES SUCCESS. 





This is not a Book on Elocution, but Treats in a New and Original Way, Effectual Public 


Speaking, which is in Reality but Another Form of Intelligent, Polished 


Conversation. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD, 
Author “Shut Up In Paris,” Editor of, ‘‘The Dickens Reader,” ‘Character Readings from George Eliot,” ‘‘ George Eliot's Kesays,”’ etc. 





REVISED TALKS BY THE AUTHOR TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


OF ST. ANDREWS AND THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. . . . «2 2” 


oo oo o 





Saat Spelteg Vier unt, Dalesitinn Acquired only by an Exercise of The Will—Physical Earnestness and Self-Reliance 
Indispensable — Art of Being Natural— Dramatic Element in Public 
About Audiences — How to Think of Something to Say —Right Shape for An Audience Room. *% 2% 2% % #8 8 SB 


Speaking — The Rhetoric for Public 





A FEW SUB-THEMES ‘TREATED. 


Imitative Elocution is a An Animal The 


not Answer. a - on Two Legs. 





, 


Individu- How Buckle Reading the The Architecture 
Elocution will Quack Remedy for Galvanic Battery ality of Public i 


ee 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS OF THE BOOK. 


OLD THEORIES KNOCKED TO FLINDERS. 


The New York Evangelist: ‘It knocks to 
flinders the theories of elocutionists.” 


VALUABLE INFORMATION ON ACOUSTICS. 


The New York Sun: ‘ Referring to the acous- 
tic properties of builaings devoted to public speak- 


room of the house of God is constructed in impudent 


anecdoves.”* 





real value.” 


PRACTICAL SENSE, SOUND SUGGESTION. 
Prof. Gilmore, Rochester University: “Itisre- | The Pittsburg Chronicle: ‘He pors not Teach 
| plete with practical sense and sound suggestions.” 

FULL OF PITH AND POINT. 

New York Independent: “It is level-headed 
and spirited. Fuil of pith and point.” 
ing, Dr. Sheppard aptly remarks: ‘The audience- THE AUTHOR BURSTS MANY BEAUTIFUL BUBBLES. | 
| 


National Baptist : ‘‘ How many beautiful bubbles 
defiance of His laws of acoustics, while the play- | he bursts! The ‘talks’ are decidedly interesting, | 
house is constructed in obedience to those laws.’ | witty, and philosophical 
He writes in a pungent and sometimes colloquial | fail to get much good from Mr. Sheppard’s sugges- 
sty'e, aad illustrates his ideas by an abundance of | tions, and no one can fail to find every page of 


TO REACH, MOVE, AND INFLUENCE MEN. 


ELOCUTION, BUT THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING, . . 
Gives suggestions that will enable one to reach an 
move and influence men.”’ 


FAMILIAR, RACY, AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 


miliar, and racy, and profoundly philosophical.” 


No public speaker can EVERY PUBLIC SPEAKER SHOULD READ IT. 


of this book; the rest will fo:low.” 


Or, the Use of the Will 
¢ in Public Speaking 2 


ee et 


Speaking — A Talk 


Jas. T. Duryea, D.D.: ‘I shall recommend it 
to our three schools of elocution. It is capital, fa- 


The Literary World, Bosion ; “* We advise every 
public speaker to read at least the opening chapter 








12mo, Cloth, Price, 75 cents; post-free. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 











WHAT YOUR DICTIONARY OR CYCLOPEDIA DOESN’T SUPPLY. 


FOR—= 





MINISTERS 
LAWYERS 
LECTURERS 
OTHER SPEAKERS 
AND WRITERS 


“A Good, Timely Illustration is 
im fact an argument, and often 
more forcible than if stated in 
argumentative form.’’ 


IT [Se 
A READY 
HANDBOOK 
FOR THE 
DESK OR 
THE LIBRARY 





Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes 


By J. F. 8. Tinling, B.A., Author of «Hidden Lessons from the Repetitions and Variations of the New Testament,’’ etc. 


INCIDENTS, QUOTATIONS, AND BRIGHT STORIES ON ALMOST EVERY CONCEIVABLE SUBJECT—ENLIVENING NEW RANGES OF 
THOUGHT AND PRESENTING TIMELY AND VIVID ILLUSTRATIONS ON ALL MANNER OF ARGUMENT—EACH ONE 
THROWS LIGHT ON SOME TELLING POINT—AT ONCE SUGGESTIVE AND CONFIRMATORY. 





Gleaned from the Comprehensive Field of History, Philosophy, Science, General Literature, and Modern Newspapers. 





WHY ? 


Is this volume ‘‘ The Peer of its Class,’’ as the C@LDEN RULE, 
Boston, says. 


BECAUSE 


THE INDEXES, upon whose usefulness much of the value of such a 
book depends, are unusually full and convenient, having : 


ist. A TEXTUAL INDEX (12 pages) giving nearly 1,650 Scripture 
References from every book of the Bible, to each textual refer- 
ence being added the number in the book of the 1,500 Facts 
and Similes which can be used to illustrate the text. 


2d. INDEX FOR SECONDARY TITLES (7 pages) giving a Top- 
ical Reference to any of the 1,500 Facts and Similes. 





ILLUSTRATIONS NOT TOO LONG—SCOPE NOT LIMITED— 
A NEW COLLECTION—NONE TAKEN FROM 
LIKE BOOKS. 


Large I2mo, 471 pages, Cloth. 





SOME EMINENT OPINIONS. 


THE INTERIOR, Chicago :—‘‘It will appeal to those public speak- 
ers who long for fresh supplies of short stories, illustrations, and 
bright sayings, from which to draw material to be used in their dis- 
courses. . . . Some of the stories bristle with good points.”’ 

SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN :—‘ When One is writing and tries to 
get hold of an apt illustration it issomething of a bore to have to 
read a long narrative, full of minute details for which he has neither time 
nor space.”’ 

THE CHURCHMAN: “The selections are made with judgment, and 
things old and new are gathered together and laid to hand for homiletic or 
oratorical use. The church clergyman can find in this collection much 
that he can utilize in the effort making on all hands to give more in- 
terest and vividness to pulpit teaching.”’ 

CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE :—‘ To public speakers who have thoughts 
of their own to present, and who feel the n of some ~ illustration to 
enforce those thoughts, this book may be employed with profit.” 

CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER:—‘“An orderly arrangement by 
topics, and full indexes of sub-titles and texts, add much to the ease 
with which this book may be consulted." 

THE NORTHWEST CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, says: “In 
the hands of a wise sermonizer this volume can not fail to prove of value.”’ 


Price, $2.00, postage free. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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“ALL ARE DELIGHTED.” 


is ot BOs ee ee Taoteente aon seenennin of Ladies, writing thee Cities, Towns, LEwmnsviize, Va., Sept. 18, 1896. 
amlets and Rural Distr e trou to acknow e the receipt of their spoons inone 1 received my spoons and tea 
unanimous chorus—‘‘ WE ARE ALL DELIGHTED ” ? 2 . we set, and the latter is even nicer 
Does it not give Tremendous Emphasis to our-repeated assertion that this set of Six Genuine World's oS canoes. and on, are 
Fair Souvenir Teaspoons, full size for daily use, is an INCOMPARABLE BARGAIN—a matchless opportu- Petting up another club of ae 
\ nity the most startling offer ever made by a reliable firm? And it is not convincing evidence of their king you for your prompt- 
>| genuine value that year after year since the great World’s Fair closed its gates forever the demand for ness, lam 
. 










these marvelous spoons has increased as the years recede? ‘‘WE ARE ALL DELIGHTED’? is some- Very respectfully, 

thing for every woman to remember. For whether she has a birthday token to give, or a wedding gift Mrs. W. B. Bestry. 

in view, or is bothered about a suitable Christmas present, or needs a beautiful set of spoons for the 

_, sigh Bae geo to leave coming generations a memorial of the great World’s Fair, she can not do better than join the great chorus 
ones. 













“FORALL SIX: WO Ua 


THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS EXACT SIZE AND PATTERN OF SPOONS. 
These are the World’s Fair Souvenir Teaspoons. The panic of 1893 and the failure of a syndicate of private dealers to dispose of them on the Fair ) 
{ Grounds threw them ik on our hands, and slowly but aes we are awakening the public to the fact that for artistic merit, matchless el and service- - 
able durability, a set of six of these Handsome Famous World’s Fair Souv: full size Teaspoons at 99 cents is the Grandest Bargain of the Times. 
Ev visitor to the Fair knows that the price of these spoons on the Fair grounds was $1.50 a piece, or $9.00 for a set of six, or $18 00 for the entire collection 
of twelve different spoons, and here we sell you a set of six for only 99 cents. SF EN OF TT! ——— are divided into two different sets as follows : 
0. ee these six ge eeeerarees, Horticultural, Woman’s, eries, inery Hall, portation. Set No. § comprises these six—Ad- 
nm, Agriculture, , Mining, Government. 
You can have either set you like, but under no circumstances will less than a set of six be sold, nor will they be divided in any other manner than above. 
Bear in mind these are not cheap, washed-over spoons, but FO eme triple-plate silver on white metal, stamped LEonarD Mr@, Co., A l—a geomet of reliability. 
They are FULL SIZE for table use, and the entire bow! outside and inside is gold plated, showing a beautifully engraved and embossed building of the Fair. The 
set of six is put up in a handsomely lined box and is sent by mail PREPAID on receipt of 99 cents. WE WILL REFUND YouR MONEY. Remember, if this 
wonderful does not come up to your expectations, or if you believe they have been misrepresented in any manner, we W your money on demand. 
You will pay $1.50 for six ordinary plain, plated ms—here you get a beautiful pattern, with Sat owe bowl, at only 99 cents for six. 
A hundred dollars invested in something else for a birthday, wedding, or Christmas gift wouldn’t give half the genuine delight and satisfac- 
tion. Our references are the First National Bank, Chicago, any Express Company, or Bradstreet’s a. Send money by express or post- 
office money order, or registered letter. We do not accept personal checks. State whether you prefer set No. 4 or set No. 5. Be sure to 
send for our new 1896-97 catalog of incomparable silverware bargains ; mailed free. Address, 


LEONARD Mig. Co., Dept. J. M., 152-153 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 




















